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THE WEEK. 


ee 


PARLIAMENT met after the 
Easter recess on Monday, and 
betook itself to the considera- 
tion of the Schools Bill. After 
a discussion, in which Sir Henry Fowler pointed out 
the injustice of the measure in its treatment of the 
Board schools as compared with the endowment of 
the Clerical schools by the first Bill, the second 
reading was carried by 122 to 41. The House was 
counted out at a quarter past nine.—On Tuesday, 
after a discussion on a proposal to appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the grievances of Indian 
officers, which was negatived by 174 to 55 votes, and 
a resolution by Sir Howard Vincent in favour of the 
taxation of imported manufactures, which was 
negatived without a division, the House was counted 
out at half-past seven. There can hardly, we 
imagine, be any precedent for two successive counts- 
out at this period of the session—On Wednesday 
the House of Commons discussed the Service 
Franchise Bill, a measure intended to prevent the 
disfranchisement, under a recent decision of the 
Court of Appeal, of policemen, shop-assistants, and 
others. The Government accepted the Bill, despite 
the fact that it was an example of piecemeal legisla- 
tion, and it was read a second time. A Bill for 
assimilating the School Board constituencies in 
London to the Parliamentary divisions was subse- 
quently discussed and rejected. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


THE exciting events in Greece have formed the 
subject of several inquiries during the week. On 
Monday, in reply to Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Bal- 
four stated that Her Majesty’s Government had 
agreed with the other Powers to maintain neutrality 
during the struggle, and it had been decided that 
Crete should be treated as neutral. On the following 
day, answering Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Curzon said that 
no agreement had been come to for the withdrawal 
of the Turkish troops from Crete. It was the opinion 
of the majority of the Powers that the Greek troops 
should leave first. The Turkish troops were 
restrained as far as possible from attacking the 
Christians, but, owing to the fact that the latter were 
constantly assailing the positions round the towns 
occupied by the Powers, there had not been an entire 
cessation of hostilities. 





A VERY remarkable incident has happened in 
connection with the representation of Crewe. More 





than a week ago it was announced that Mr. Ward, 


the Conservative who won the seat at the last 
General Election, was going to retire immediately. 
Both parties met and selected candidates, the Tory 
candidate being Mr. Marriott, who was at one 
time the agent of the Liberal member, and the 
Liberal candidate being Mr. Walter Maclaren, 
the former representative. Meetings were held, 
and a vigorous campaign commenced on both 
sides. The Liberals were in high spirits, whilst 
their opponents were correspondingly depressed. 
On Monday the Globe, in discussing the situa- 
tion, appealed to the Government not to allow 
Mr. Ward to retire, and urged that there was no 
compulsion with regard to granting the Chiltern 
Hundreds when applied for. On the following day 
it was announced, to the consternation alike of 
Liberals and Conservatives at Crewe, that Mr. Ward 
was, after all, not going to retire, and that there 
would consequently be no vacancy. Ministers had, 
in fact, shown the white feather, and in a moment 
of foolish panic had resorted to a humiliating 
stratagem in order to escape that which they 
evidently regarded as a certain defeat. The best 
commentary on this disgraceful incident is the fact 
that, when the news was announced, not a single 
Ministerial newspaper in London dared to comment 
upon it. For once the most ardent advocates of the 
party had been struck dumb by shame. 





Sir WILLIAM Harcourt addressed a meeting of 
his constituents in Monmouthshire on Tuesday 
evening. He attacked the Government with great 
vigour, twitting it for having made no use of its 
large majority. Its domestic policy was nothing, 
and its foreign policy worse than nothing. Lord 
Salisbury might not be the worst Foreign Minister 
the country had ever had, but he was certainly 
the most unfortunate, and the least capable. 
He had allowed himself to be ruled by the other 
Powers of Europe, and by his co-operation with those 
Powers had brought about the war between Greece 
and Turkey. Crete ought to have been annexed to 
Greece, and then there would have been no war. 
He denounced the doctrine of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, and denied that the Concert of 
Europe had the right or the power to impose its laws 
upon free States. If the policy of Ministers was to 
be the destruction of Greek freedom and the con- 
secration of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
their action would leave behind it a bitter memory 
of shame and remorse. 





A MEETING of the Cabinet was held on Tuesday 
under somewhat unusual circumstances. It is stated 
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unofficially that the meeting was convened for the 
purpose of considering the state of things in Eastern 
Europe. Lord Salisbury, whose presence as Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary might have seemed 
indispensable at such a meeting, was absent, but it 
was announced that the French Government had 
courteously made arrangements by which he was 
placed in direct telegraphic communication with his 
colleagues in Downing Street! The present Govern- 
ment undoubtedly beats the record in the creation of 
amazing precedents. A meeting of the Cabinet at 
which the most important member assisted in the 
deliberations at a distance of a thousand miles from 
London is absolutely unique. 


THE Budget statement which Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach made on Thursday night is eminently satis- 
factory as regards the state of the national revenue ; 
but it is somewhat disquieting as regards expendi- 
ture. If, in a time of prosperity, we are spending 
all our revenue and yet maintaining the income tax 
at its present burdensome rate, what shall we do 
when adversity befalls us again? The whole of the 
surplus of 1896-97—not far from two and a half 
millions—is to be appropriated to the purposes of 
the Military Works Act of last session. This 
expenditure, it is true, may be regarded as an 
investment of capital, and at least saves the 
interest on a loan for those purposes; but 
the surplus for 1897-98 is all disposed of too. For 
next year the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is 
obliged to be cautious, estimates that the surplus 
will be £1,569,000. Of this, half a million is to go to 
the Naval Estimates, by way of a reply to the 
recent proposals of the Kaiser and of the French 


Government; £366,000 is to be applied to various 
postal reforms, including some which may be a real 
benefit to the distressed agriculturist, ic. the re- 


duction of parcel post and letter rates, an extension 
of the free delivery of telegrams, house-to-house 
delivery throughout the United Kingdom—no less 
than sixteen million letters annually being ad- 
dressed to people who live beyond the reach of 
the postman—and a reduction to 2d. per half- 
ounce of the foreign and colonial letter rate. Of 
the rest, £503,000 goes in educational grants to 
Scotland and Ireland, and entertainment of Jubilee 
guests ; and—last, but not least, except in amount 
—£200,000 is devoted to strengthening the South 
African garrisons. 


Tuts last addition provoked a sharp and un- 
expected passage of arms between Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain. The former, after 
making good use of the financial success of the 
Death Duties, which is fully admitted by Mr. 
Goschen, though it is as yet somewhat grudgingly 
conceded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
commented very forcibly on the provocative and 
aggressive policy of Mr. Chamberlain towards 
the Transvaal, continued in spite of the triumph 
of the peace party this week in the Cape Parlia- 
ment, and threatened that the Liberal party 
would oppose the vote. Mr, Chamberlain met the 
attack with a challenge; and the debate on the Supple- 
mentary Estimate is to take place either on Friday 
next or a fortnight later. It remains to be seen 
whether the Government can make out its case. It 
cannot be said that Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on 
Thursday tended to the preservation of peace in 
South Africa. And in view of the attitude of many 
Ministerialists, a good deal will be said on that side 
that will be equally dangerous to the cause of peace. 


Tue Duchess of York gave birth to a third child, 
a daughter, at Sandringham, on Sunday afternoon. 
Both, we are glad to say, have made favourable 
progress during the week. The Queen left Nice on 











Wednesday on the conclusion of her annual stay on 
the Riviera. It is said that her Majesty has derived 
more than usual benefit from her visit to Nice, and 
that her quarters in the hotel, which was built with 
a view to her reception, have given her entire 
satisfaction. 


A RETURN relating to Emigration and Immigra- 
tion in 1896 has been issued bearing the name of 
Mr. Ritchie, who does not seem so anxious as he used 
to be to exaggerate the number of alien immigrants, 
Indeed, this return would rather seem to err in the 
opposite direction. It has been ascertained that the 
excess of foreign passengers inwards over foreign 
passengers outwards was 18,800. From this the 
Board of Trade deduct 10,461, being the total number 
of seamen who came to England as passengers and left 
as seamen, and so conclude that the net immigration 
wasabout 8,300, But is not this rather absurd? Surely 
some of these Scandinavian seamen afterwards 
return to English ports as seamen and leave as 
passengers. Some of them, of course, are drowned; 
but we fancy the movement homewards, if taken 
into account, would nearly balance the 10,000. 
The material fact is that almost all the alien 
immigrants who needed relief were succoured by 
their Jewish co-religionists. It is curious to note, 
by the way, that the excess of foreign emigrants 
to South Africa over foreign immigrants from 
South Africa was 0,000, as against a similar British 
and Irish excess of 10,000. If we allow for the 
Germans and Dutch who emigrate from Continental 
ports, the number of foreigners settling in South 
Africa must exceed the number of Britons. This is 
an important political fact. 


THE annual report of the Charity Commissioners 
contains some interesting passages relating to the 
establishment of the new system of secondary 
education in Wales. The number of scholars in 
Welsh Intermediate Schools is already 3,397, and in 
Montgomeryshire the proportion to population is 
nearly 6 to the 1,000. The principle aimed at in the 
new schemes has been that of “ bringing the County 
school to the student, rather than leaving the stu- 
dent to find his way to the nearest of a selected 
number of educational centres.” This involves 
small schools and small salaries, the average salary 
being about the same as in primary schools in English 
towns. It has, however, when combined with the 
“racial aptitude for the classical and literary side 
of education,” produced remarkable results in remote 
agricultural districts. Scientific teaching is also 
being given, though the apparatus is still far from 
complete. Care is taken to secure co-operation with 
elementary school teachers. England, meanwhile, 
merely folds its arms and watches the experiment 
of giving’ secondary education to the cleverer 
children of the poor in the Celtic fringes. 





A VERY untoward event happened on Monday 
evening, when a fatal explosion was caused in a train 
at the Aldersgate Street station of the Metropclitan 
Railway apparently by means of a bomb. As yet 
the circumstances attending this outrage are a 
mystery. So far as can be ascertained, however, 
it would seem that the bomb had been placed under 
the seat of a first-class carriage by a passenger who 
quitted the train either at King’s Cross or Farringdon 
Street. The bomb did not explode till the 
train was drawn up at Aldersgate Street, when 
it burst with great violence. The carriage in which 
the bomb had been placed was wrecked. Fortun- 
ately, it was almost if not quite empty at the time; 
but serious injuries were inflicted upon a number of 
persons on the platform, and in the case of one man 
those injuries caused death within a few hours. No 
light has been thrown upon the identity or the 
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motives of the criminals who carried out this 
cowardly and infamous act. 


In Greece the collapse has come. 
The Thessalian Plain is practically 
abandoned, and the Greeks have 
concentrated their forces at Phersala and eastwards 
to Velestino, while a small body, which probably can 
make but little effective resistance, is reported to be 
holding Trikhala. The position at Phersala, as we 
said last week, appears to offer considerable defensive 
opportunities, but the Greek troops may prove too 
demoralised to take full advantage of them, and 
it is reported that they are even abandoning all 
attempt to defend the approach to Vole. The 
catastrophe began late on the evening of the Greek 
Good Friday, April 23rd, at Mati, to the north- 
north-west of Turnavo. The troops holding that 
position were “ tired, hungry, and sullen ;"’ this and 
a previous telegram (from Kalabaka) indicate that 
they had not neglected to observe the rigorous fast 
usual in Greece throughout Holy Week; they were 
demoralised by artillery fire, and were rapidly being 
outflanked by the Turks, who, after their victory 
at Nezero, were pouring down over the plain and 
the foothills to the north of Larissa and Turnavo. 
The irregulars of the Ethnike Hetairia, who appear to 
be independent of the regular army and of discipline, 
had failed to check this advance, and (according to 
one account) the flash signals sent to them were seen 
and misunderstood by the troops at Mati. At any rate, 
as the troops were retiring they were seized with 
panic, and there was soon a stampede of soldiers and 
fugitives to Larissa, where there had been consider- 
able disorder for some days. The wildest confusion 
prevailed. The army was a mere mob, firing at 
random in the darkness, and things were hardly 
better even when the day broke at Larissa. How 
far a prolonged stand could have been made there, 
even by a disciplined army, is uncertain, considering 
the overwhelming numbers of the Turks and their 
superiority in cavalry and artillery. But no stand 
was attempted, though those who left the town last 
seem to have retired in good order; and the panic 
naturally spread to Volo. The Turks occupied 
Larissa early on Sunday morning and have been 
on their best behaviour since. Meanwhile the forces 
in Epirus had received a check, and the Greek 
Eastern fleet, from which so much was expected, 
though reported near Salonika, appears to have 
been wasting most of its time at Skiathos, 
off the entrance of the channel separating 
Eubcea from the Thessalian coast. 


ABROAD. 


Tue Turks are now busy endeavouring to effecta 
junction with their forces in Epirus, and a body of 
cavalry is reported to have been repulsed from 
Velestino, the advanced post of Phersala. Of course, 
charges of incompetence and treachery have been 
freely made in Greece against the general staff and 
the commanders, but, knowing the impatience and 
indiscipline of the Greek character, we may accept 
these with reserve. Sooner or later a retreat 
must have been necessary, in view of the failure of 
the Greeks to secure any positions enabling them to 
cut the Turkish communications and of the over- 
whelming numbers of their opponents ; and none of 
the lookers-on can possibly have seen all the game. 
Revolution, however, is in the air at Athens; the 
Ministry has fallen, and M. Delyannis is replaced 
by M. Ralli (more correctly Rhalles), the fiery 
patriot whose Demosthenic invectives against M. 
Tricoupis were some five years ago a notable feature 
of Athenian journalism. When the new Government 
is formed negotiations for peace may be undertaken ; 
but at present the Powers are waiting for Greece 
to take the initiative. 











THE important debates in the Cape Legislature 
have resulted in the defeat of the party of Mr. 
Rhodes in both houses by unexpectedly large 
majorities. The divisions, unhappily, went almost 
entirely on racial lines. Very few Dutchmen voted 
in the minority. The Government, somewhat un- 
expectedly, voted for Mr. Du Toit’s resolution, 
though Sir Gordon Sprigg had made a strong speech 
against it. This is not out of accordance with the 
traditions of Cape politics. There has never yet 
been a Cape Premier who was of Africander birth, 
inasmuch as the Dutch of the Colony, like those of 
the Republics, have an even exaggerated notion of the 
necestity of employing officials of European training; 
but inasmuch as the voting strength is Dutch, every 
Cape Premier has had to obey the electors. The Eng- 
lish population of the Colony is not increasing faster 
than the Dutch except in the ports: in Kimberley, 
owing to the amalgamation policy of Mr. Rhodes, it 
is quite stationary. Thus the control of the Colony 
must remain with the Dutch so long as the Dutch are 
united, and Mr. Rhodes has not yet seriously divided 
them. Mr. Rhodes, like Mr. Parnell after the Irish 
split, is evidently stronger in the towns than in the 
country districts. 


A Dicest of the Fiscal Statistics of the Dominion 
of Canada has been published as a Parliamentary 
paper at a convenient moment. One of the tables 
illustrates forcibly the economic pressure which has 
forced the Liberal party in Canada to its new 
departure. During the past ten years the import 
trade of Canada has been almost stationary: 110 
million dollars in 1895, as against 108 million dollars 
in 1885. The export trade shows a satisfactory 
growth from 89 to 113 million dollars in the same 
period. But this increase has been almost entirely 
in the trade with the United Kingdom. In 1885 
Great Britain took 46 per cent., and the United 
States nearly 45 per cent.; in 1895 Great Britain 
took 56 per cent., and the United States less than 
35 per cent., of the total Canadian exports. Now 
Great Britain, as the liberal purchaser, is to get a 
market secured to her for her manufactured com- 
modities. It may be noticed, by the way, that Mr. 
Balfour's doctrine of free will in indirect taxation 
had previously been partially adopted by the 
framers of the old Canadian tariff. They have a 
special class for “articles of voluntary use, luxuries, 
ete.” This class includes spirits, beer, and tobacco, 
collars and cuffs, silks and perfumery. Curiously 
enough, though tobacco is included in this clase, 
tobacco-pipes are not. 


In view of the present situation in the East, 
it is quite impossible to avoid investing the inter- 
course of the three Emperors with a good deal of 
significance. It is true that the visit of the 
Emperor of Austria to St. Petersburg was arranged 
long ago, while that of the German Emperor to 
Vienna last week was ostensibly for one of those 
ceremonial occasions in which all German potentates 
seem to find pleasure. But the reception of Francis 
Joseph at the Court of the Czar is clearly a notice to 
Europe that the statesmen of Russia and of Austria- 
Hungary are agreed on the policy to be pursued in 
relation to Turkey, the Balkan States, and Greece ; 
and it can hardly be doubted that the Austrian 
Emperor is acting in some degree as an intermediary 
between the German Emperor and those who are 
responsible for Russian policy. Of course, the situa- 
tion lends itself to attack in the Radical Press of 
Italy and France, and the only answer that can be 
made is that a League of the Three Emperors is 
less unsatisfactory if the Western Powers are at- 
tached to it, even indirectly, than it would be if 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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the three potentates were alone. But it remains 
to be seen whether the Emperors will be able 
to keep back Bulgaria and Servia from making 
threatening demonstrations against Turkey by 
merely diplomatic means and without the actual 
use of force. The question of the Bulgarian bishops 
in Macedonia, pressed by the Bulgarian Government 
in the midst of the difficulties of the Porte last week, 
and backed by threats of military action, is not yet 
settled ; the Servian Government has demanded the 
recognition of the claims of the Servian nationality 
in Macedonia; and in both these States it is clear 
that the people are much more anxious for action 
than their rulers are. 


PRESIDENT FAURE'S journey in Western France 
is chiefly remarkable for the goodwill shown to 
him, in his capacity of Chief of the Parliamentary 
Republic, by all parties and sections excepting the 
Socialists. At Laroche-sur-Yon, last week—it is 
a Monarchist stronghold—he was received most 
cordially by the Monarchist deputies and Depart- 
mental Councillors; and this in La Vendée, the 
classic home of reaction. At La Rochelle this week 
he has had an equally emphatic welcome from 
the Bishop of the diocese. M. de Cassagnac, indeed, 
takes what comfort he can from the refusal of a 
Monarchist mayor to take part in the festivities ; but 
the only dissentients of any importance are the 
Socialists. The tour is one of many signs—of which 
the absence of any “ Conservative’ candidate in 
the bye-election to the Chamber in Finistére last 
Sunday is another—that the old issues are laid to 
rest for the present. Monarchism is dead, and the 
Duke of Orleans is the last person to revive it—he is 
hardly likely to follow the advice of an injudicious 
supporter and lead a band of volunteers to succour 
Greece in her trouble; militant clericalism is 
dormant. The issue is now between Conservative 
Republicans and Progressives ; and until the latter 
collect themselves after their recent dispersion, their 
representation by their left wing, the Socialists, can 
only lead to political disaster. 


Ir is pleasant to turn from the impending dangers 
in Europe and Africa to the international ceremonies, 
in commemoration of the aid so nobly and touchingly 
rendered by the Breton fisherfolk in connection with 
the wreck of the Drummond Castle, which have taken 
place this week at Brest, at Camaret, and other places 
on the mainland, and on the islands of Ushant 
and Moléne. Nothing could have been more 
satisfactory than the speeches, or than the impressive 
commemoration of the disaster as the French cruiser 

‘pervier passed its scene ; and Sir Edward Monson’'s 
speech at Brest expressed very effectively the grati- 
tude of the British people, in the name of the Queen 
and with her direct authority, for the friendly offices 
— by the Bretons to the survivors and the 

ead. 


Dr. CARL Peters, the African explorer and 
treaty-maker, has at last received some punishment 
—though not enough—for the atrocities committed 
by him as Imperial Commissioner in German East 
Africa six years ago. He was tried, according to the 
usual practice on the Continent in cases of official 
misbehaviour, before a Court composed of officials, 
and therefore not likely to be biassed against a fellow- 
official; and he was convicted of inflicting needlessly 
severe punishments (one of them on his own con- 
cubine, whom he sentenced to death), of declaring war 
unnecessarily on a native chief, and of deliberately 
sending in false reports to his superior officer — 
a point on which the Court laid special stress. Yet 
he is only dismissed from the Imperial service and 
ordered to pay the costs of the prosecution, a 








sentence which he received with ostentatious 
contempt. As to further proceedings, it is officially 
announced that Dr. Peters must be judged by native 
standards, which is a new view of morality, at any 
rate; but, under pressure from Herr Bebel, the 
Socialist leader, a half-promise of a criminal prosecu- 
tion has been extracted from the Government. 
Peters’ deeds have been notorious for years; yet his 
prosecution is only due to Herr Bebel’s action. He 
has been the special pro/égé of the National Liberal 
party and the Colonialmenschen generally ; and he 
has just been conducting a platform campaign in 
support of the Imperial proposals to strengthen 
the navy, a campaign which, happily, his condemna- 
tion tends to discredit, while it is distinctly a fresh 
victory for the Social-Democratic party. 


AMERICA has abundant experience, gathered 
chiefly in Presidential election contests, and partly 
also in Centennial festivities, of pageantry of a 
certain kind; but the ceremonies at the dedication 
of General Grant’s tomb at New York on Tuesday last, 
seem to have surpassed all previous efforts in that 
direction in the New World. No city anywhere, 
indeed, could show a nobler site than that selected for 
the tomb; no harbour is better fitted for a naval re- 
view ; and Americans are singularly apt at investing 
such ceremonies as those which took place at the 
tomb with a dignity which is not merely formal. The 
dedication may be regarded as the solemnintermentof 
the old sectionalism which, though mortally wounded 
in the war of Secession, has been kept alive by the 
negro problem and the Force Bill agitation which 
that problem engendered. But the negro question 
has been got rid of—thougb not happily or perma- 
nently; the solid South is now partly broken up— 
though indeed it has only lost its fringe of border 
states—and partly absorbed in a new sectionalism, 
which geographically is far less clearly defined, and 
is economic rather than social; and this sectionalism, 
whatever else it may do, will clearly not break up 
the Union. New problems have arisen, and new 
issues; and the work of the war of Secession has 
definitely passed into history. 


** BON-MOTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
LITERATURE, etc. CENTURY,” by Walter Jerrold, 
with grotesques by Alice 
Woodward, is an extremely pretty little pocket 
volume, beautifully printed and bound (J. M. Dent 
and Co.). We do not know that all the five hundred 
anecdotes or thereabouts, read in cold blood, would 
move us to mirth, and a good many of them 
appear to be drawn from the stores of Boswell. 
But still the book contains plenty of good read- 
ing, and may be emphatically recommended—to 
travellers in particular, as the companion of a knap- 
sack; cr in the intervals of repose from a bicycle. 
A charming volume by Vernon Lee, “ Limbo, and 
Other Essays " (London : Grant Richards), is quaintly 
sentimental, ethical, «esthetic, impressionist, and 
delightfully suggestive of Italian skies and scenes. 


Mr. JoHN MURRAY'S announcements for the 
spring and early summer include a new and cheaper 
edition of Princess Alice's letters to the Queen, with 
a memoir by H.R.H. Princess Christian; ‘The Story 
of a Great Agricultural Estate,” by the Duke of 
Bedford—the management appears to have been 
enterprising, and the book ought to throw lightona 
multitude of problems connected with English land ; 
“ Waste and Repair in Modern Life,” by Dr. Robson 
Roose, and a store of “ Later Gleanings, Theological 
and Ecclesiastical,’ by Mr. Gladstone. For the 
autumn Mr. Murray announces, infer alia, “ Korea 
and her Neighbours,’ from the pex of that inde- 
fatigable traveller, Mrs. Bishop (sometime Isabella 
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Bird); a memoir of “Roddy” Owen; and the 
Autobiography and Correspondence of the third 
Duke of Grafton, edited by the Warden of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. The Duke is best known as 
a well-meaning if not a very successful Premier, 
one of the objects of Junius’s invective. But he 
was also a man of pleasure, and latterly a 
religious reformer, who attended Unitarian services 
and had views on the necessity of broadening the 
Liturgy of the Establishment. The book, therefore, 
should possess varied interest.—Mr. Fisher Unwin 
has just published “The Queen’s Reign for 
Children,” by Mr. W. Clarke Hall, with an intro- 
duction by the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, a work 
showing how greatly the care of children and sym- 
pathy for them has advanced in the sixty years of 
which we shall be celebrating the completion next 
month. 


PRINCE WILHELM of Baden, brother 
of the reigning Grand Duke, had seen 
service in the Austro-Prussian and 
Franco-German Wars, and had sat in the Reichstag 
as one of the representatives of the Grand-Dachy 
from 1891 to 1893.—Sir Edward Newton, K.C.M.G., 
formerly Colonial Secretary of Mauritius and 
Jamaica and Lieutenant-Governor of the latter 
island, had made important contributions to ornith- 
ology.—Mr. Louis Casella had made _ consider- 
able improvements in the construction of ther- 
mometers for scientific purposes, and was well 
known as a maker of scientific instruments.—Mr. 
Edward Fairfield, C.B., C.M.G., principal Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, and head 
of the South African Department at the Colonial 
Office, will be remembered as the official who first 
foresaw the Jameson raid. The false and malicious 
rumours which have misrepresented his position 
towards it are disposed of in another column. His 
unrivalled knowledge of South African affairs will 
be greatly missed at the present crisis. It may be 
added that during the early years of THE SPEAKER 
he was one of its most frequent and most valued 
contributors. 


OBITUARY. 








THE WHITE FEATHER. 

JT is by no means the unhappy Greeks, it is her 

Majesty’s Ministers, that we have to charge with 
showing the white feather at this critical moment in 
the history of Europe. Nothing more humiliating 
—or, we must add, more inexplicable—than the 
action of the Government with regard to the Crewe 
election could possibly be imagined. Ministers, in 
spite of their astounding blindness in their dealings 
with domestic affairs, have had the support not only 
of their own party, but of a large section of their 
opponents, in connection with the absorbing crisis 
in the East. Yet, for some unexplained reason, 
they have chosen to play the part of cowards when 
the fortunes of war brought about a vacancy in a 
Ministerial seat, and they have been s0 ill-advised as 
to resort to a disgraceful stratagem in order to deprive 
the electors of Crewe of the right of choosing a repre- 
sentative. There is no need for Liberal journalists 
to waste their strength or their space in commenting 
upon this unprecedented incident. The best com- 
mentary upon it is the silence of the shame-stricken 
Ministerial press. We should hardly have thought 
the matter worth alluding to, were it not for the 
fact that it illustrates the difficulties with which 
those Liberal journalists who have conscientiously 
supported the Government in its recent foreign 
policy have to contend. It is difficult for anybody 
to stand up in the light of day and defend an 
Administration which evidently dare not defend 
itself. The difticulty becomes almost insuperable 





when those who have supported Ministers on one 
particular question happen to be their habitual 
opponents on all other questions. Nor are the difficul- 
ties of those Liberals who have conceived it to be 
their duty to stand by the Government in a crisis 
of international magnitude lessenel by the fact 
that for weeks past the Prime Minister has been 
absent from the country, and that no meeting 
of the Cabinet, in the legitimate sense, has during 
that strange interregnum been possible. Lord 
Salisbury has now returned to his post. We can 
only hope that, with his return, he and his colleagues 
will begin to show a little more vigour and a much 
more active sympathy with the national sentiment 
than any they have displayed hitherto. Without 
joining in that indiscriminate abuse of the Concert 
of Europe which is fashionable nowadays, we must 
admit with pain that neither the Concert a3 a whole 
nor Great Britain in particular can feel any pride or 
satisfaction in a review of the recent history of the 
world. Where courage, unselfishness and states- 
manship were manifestly required, the great 
Powers have displayed none of these qualities, and 
England has to bear its full share of the reproach 
which is thus cast upon them all. 

The question of Greece and Turkey has been de- 
veloped only too rapidly and tragically since we last 
wrote. The struggle between the two nations, if it 
has not actually ended, has reached a point at which 
the end is only too easily to be foreseen. Greece, 
outmatched at every point, has shown herself to be 
wholly unequal to the task which, in a fatal moment, 
she undertook. Her splendid enthusiasm, her great 
though undisciplined valour, and her faith in her 
own star, have all proved impotent to enable her to 
hold her own against one of the great fighting 
forces of the world. No wise man, not to speak of 
generous men, will utter a word of reproach against 
the raw levies who last week, under the irresistible 
impulse of a general panic, fled in affright before 
the approaching Turks. The bravest of races may 
at times fall victims toa panic. There was never a 
race which fought with more splendid heroism or 
with a loftier disregard of personal danger than that 
which was shown by the opposing armies in the 
great Civil War in America. Yet, as everybody 
knows, th campaign of the successful North began 
with a panic even greater and more thorough 
than that of the Greeks at Turnavos a week 
ago. That panic was almost inevitable under the 
circumstances, and we do not know of any race in the 
world which has the right to cast stones at the Greek 
army because of this melancholy and tragical in- 
cident. But the unfortunate fact is that, unlike 
the Americans at Bull Run, they have no reserve of 
strength upon which to call in their moment of 
extremity. Their resistance now is like the resist- 
ance of the French after Sedan. It expends itself 
in political agitation in the capital, and in that 
furious invective against imaginary treason in which 
the more nervous and highly strung races invariably 
take refuge after defeat. We are thus brought face 
to face with one of the grimmest and most terrible 
tragedies of recent times. Within the brief space 
of a fortnight we see Greece beaten and broken 
down; we see her finances and her Constitution in 
peril, and her King and dynasty endangered to such 
an extent that, if they are to outlive the crisis, it 
can only be by the help which may be afforded to 
them by that very Concert of Europe that they so 
recently defied. The cause of freedom and civilisa- 
tion has suffered a grievous reverse, and, to add to 
our pain and humiliation, the unspeakable Turk, the 
devastator of the fairest territories of Europe, and 
quite recently the assassin of the Armenians, has made 
a marked advance in power and influence. Truly 
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there is more than enough in the situation which 
thus presents itself to us to make men weep with 
sorrow and indignation. 

tecriminations under these circumstances are 
worse than useless. If anyone wishes to measure 
their absurdity, it is only necessary to read some of 
the articles in the Continental Press, like that in 
the Gaulois, for example, in which this country is 
held up to public execration as being the true cause 
of the massacre of the Armenians and of the 
failure of the Concert. All parties, except, possibly, 
those who encouraged the Greeks in the path which 
has led to their destruction, probably feel that any- 
body is to be blamed for the catastrophe rather than 
themselves. It is very likely that everybody has 
been more or less to blame, and, in any case, to 
indulge in wrangling over our comparative degrees of 
responsibility is the idlest and silliest of tasks. What 
we have now to do is to stop the work of destruction 
without further delay. If it be true that the bungling 
and halting methods of European diplomacy are in 
any degree to blame for the spectacle we have now 
to witness, then clearly it is for the diplomatists of 
Europe to set themselves at once to the task of un- 
doing, so far as may be, the mischief they have 
wrought. And surely those who encouraged Greece 
in the course which has had so terrible an end will 
feel that their present duty is to bring her back to 
the path of sanity and safety. We do not know what 
line the Great Powers may be taking ; but at least we 
do know whatisthe manifest duty of Parliament at the 
present moment. It is to insist that all the power 
which Great Britain can command shall be exerted 
to put an end to the advance of the forces of 
barbarism into a European country, and that such 
terms shall be made between Greece and Turkey as 
shall at least leave the cause of civilisation and free- 
dom as little damaged as may be by recent 
events. The withdrawal of both Greek and 
Turkish troops from Crete, and the full 
establishment of free institutions in that island, 
are measures in which not only all parties in England 
but all the Powers of Europe ought unhesitatingly to 
acquiesce, and along with these the withdrawal of 
the victorious Turkish soldiers from Greek territory 
should be rigidly insisted upon. Greece will not, under 
any circumstances, escape unpunished for her great 
adventure. It must be the business of all lovers of 
freedom to see that the penalty laid upon her is 
made as light as possible. It is even more clearly 
their duty to see that the power of the Sultan—that 
living representative of the principle of evil—is 
curbed even in this moment of his ill-omened victory. 
Alas! his most strenuous opponents, in their un- 
wisdom, have played into hishands. But though the 
errors of the past cannot be recalled, nor their con- 
sequences altogether effaced, if all parties in England 
will unite in insisting that the Government shall 
play a wise and humane part at the present moment, 
we may yet see a brighter issue from the present 
troubles than at first sight might seem possible. We 
have a clear duty to perform. That is to see that 
peace and security are restored to Crete and Greece 
at the earliest possible moment; .and it rests largely 
with the Liberal party to determine whether that 
duty shall be performed or not. 





THE BUDGET. 


FFVHE Chancellor of the Exchequer has suc- 

ceeded in getting rid of the two largest 
surpluses which the country has ever enjoyed in two 
successive years with the least possible benefit to the 
community. Fora safe man, as Sir Michael Hicks- 











Beach is supposed to be, this is a very remarkable 
achievement. It reminds us of the financial policy 
of Sir Stafford Northcote—another safe man—in 
the Ministry of 1874-80. Mr. Gladstone then left 
the Exchequer flourishing. In addition to the large 
remissions of taxation which had actually been 
carried out, he was contemplating the abolition of 
the income tax, and had already reduced it to 
what we should now consider a mere trifle. His 
successors got rid of the surplus, increased the 
taxes, and slackened the rate of repayment of 
the debt by two very simple expedients. They began 
the practice of sops to the landed interest in the 
form of grants-in-aid, and they increased our 
military and naval expenditure by going about the 
world seeking whom they could provoke. The present 
Government is true to the traditions of Tory policy. 
If Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had applied the surplus 
of this year and last to the reduction of taxation 
he could have given us a free breakfast table, and 
could have taken sixpence in the pound off the 
tobacco duty. But he has only reduced the taxes of 
landowners, and has managed to get rid of the 
surplus partly by the doles to landowners and to 
Voluntary schools, and partly by increazed military 
and naval expenditure. So long as we remain 
in the hey-day of prosperity, people may 
acquiesce in the Government policy. Bat, as the 
Chancellor himself admits, there are many things 
to make one cautious about the future. We 
have passed unscathed through a financial crisis in 
North America because the rest of our trade was 
prosperous, but when to Dingley tariffs is added the 
diminution in the purchasing power of our customers 
in India owing to the famine, in the Near East 
owing to the war, and in South Africa owing to the 
rumours of war, we have a prospect of tighter times 
before us. We do not envy the Ministerial party 
when, under the circumstances, they have to go to 
the country with a record of wasted financial 
opportunity. 

The reforms proposed in the Post Office deservea 
word of recognition. We doubt whether landowners 
are really anxious for the free delivery of telegrams 
at night, but country folk will certainly be glad to get 
their telegrams without paying for delivery, and their 
letters without calling for them. The bicycle must be 
partly responsible for the longer radius of free de- 
livery of telegrams. The gradual extension of the 
house-to-house delivery of letters is in accordance 
with the policy of successive Postmasters-General. 
Mr. Arnold Morley did a good deal in that direction 
without Sir William Harcourt claiming credit for it 
in his Budgets. The abolition of the book post, or, 
as most people will regard it, of the higher rate fur 
letters over 4 oz., has doubtless its advantages. So 
much credit the Government deserves. The postal 
changes dispose of £350,000 out of the surplus. We 
fear we cannot say so much in favour of the £500,000 
for the Navy and the £200,000 for the Army in South 
Africa. Mr. Goschen brought in his estimates only 
a few weeks ago. It was then objected that 
he was spending too little on new construction; 
but he maintained, and maintains, that he has 
not in any way diminished the building pro- 
gramme. The increase of £500,000 in the vote 
for construction is now proposed as an answer to 
the increased armaments contemplated in France 
and Germany, though both are purely on paper. 
It is obvious that if these increases are really 
serious, £500,000 wili by itself be a very incon- 
clusive answer to them; and yet the Chancellor 
assures us that the £500,000 must not be a per- 
manent increase of the vote. It is to be £500,000, 
not £500,000 a year. Was it worth while answering 
the Continental programmes at all unless we could 
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go further? Neither the Kaiser nor M. Lockroy is 
likely to be frightened at half a million. 

The £200,000 for South Africa, introduced as 
it was as a sort of military demonstration to back 
up Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy, was even more un- 
fortunate. We believe it is true that the garrison 
of the Cape is insufficient, having regard to the im- 
portance of Simon’s Bay and East London as coal- 
ing stations; to the growing trade of Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth and Durban ; to the unrest among the 
natives; and to the possibilities of disorder in the 
northern territories now so loosely held by the 
Chartered Company. The £200,000 would, perhaps, 
be adequate for the increase necessary for these 
purposes. But if the Government contemplates a 
military movement to enforce the Convention, the 
additional troops so paid for and many more would 
be needed to prevent a racial war in the Colony, and 
would be entirely useless for attack against the 
Republics. Thus the £200,000 has no relevance at 
all to the controversy between Mr. Chamberlain and 
President Kruger. It is scarcely enough to alarm 
even the weakest of stale bulls in the Kaffir Market, 
much less a gentleman so hard to bluff as the Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal. The Government have pro- 
claimed the devotion of their surplas to naval and 
military expenditure in such a way as to provoke 
hostility which may eat up a great deal more than 
£700,000 in future years. 

It will be noticed that beyond a vague promise 
about technical education the Chancellor has done 
nothing for Ireland. A rumour prevailed in the 
lobby that he had become convinced of the logical 
absurdity of treating Ireland for purposes of taxa- 
tion as a part of England and yet denying to the 
Irish farmer the same relief from rates which has 
been given to the English farmer. We have good 
authority for stating that the Government did make 
inquiries with a view to redressing this injustice of 
their own making, but that when they discovered 
that half the agricultural rates of Ireland would 
amount to £900,000 a year they determined that 


justice would be too expensive. It is not surpris- 


ing that Irish members object to being treated as a 
separate entity on one of those rare occasions where 
unionism should logically tend to their advantage, 
and it is said that the motion of protest which is to 
be moved next Thursday by Mr. Knox will receive 
the support of every member representing an Irish 
constituency who is not a member of the Govern- 
ment. The Irishmen will be sure of sympathy on 
this occasion from many who cannot accept all the 
findings of the Royal Commission on Financial 
Relations. 





MR. C. AND MR. K. 





TINHE resolution adopted by the House of Assembly 

at Cape Town, as proposed by Mr. Du Toit and 
amended by Mr. Abrahamson, commits the Cape 
Government to little or nothing. The amendment 
of Mr. Rose-Innes, which was rejected in favour of 
the motion by a small majority, would have pledged 
or instructed the Executive to adopt an aggressive 
policy against the South African Republic. It 
would, however, have produced a more direct 
and immediate result in the downfall of the 
Ministry, and the resignation of Sir Gordon 
Sprigg. For Sir Gordon and all his colleagues voted 
in the division with Mr. Da Toit against Mr. Rose- 
Innes. Mr. Rhodes, who voted with Mr. Rose- 
Innes, took no part in the debate. That, we should 
have thought, was a mistake from Mr. Rhodes’s own 
point of view. He hurried back to Cape Town as 
soon as the first part of his evidence before the 








South Africa Committee had been concluded, for 
the express and avowed purpose of asserting his own 
hostility to the Boers, and of obtaining for it the 
support of public opinion. It is much better that 
he should do so directly than indirectly, and that he 
should avoid the suspicion of working underground, 
through instruments he can if necessary disavow, 
which, unfortunately, attaches to his name. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg’s Administration is not, 
as the division shows, very strong. It is, indeed, 
little better than a stopgap; and the great question 
is, who or what will mend it. Will the next Premier 
of the Cape be Mr. Schreiner? Will he be Mr. 
thodes himself? Will he be someone capable of 
uniting all parties and promoting the mutual har- 
mony of the two great racesof South Africa? Chief 
Justice de Villiers was at one time considered 
capable of achieving this great end, But the Chief 
Justice has in public disclaimed all intention of 
deserting the Bench for politics. Mr. Schreiner 
impressed everyone with whom he came in contact 
during his recent visit to England as a man of the 
very highest ability, and he has probably a distin- 
guished future before him. 

The publication of the South African Blue Book 
at the beginning of the week does not exhibit Mr. 
Chamberlain in afavourable light, and his violent reply 
to Sir William Harcourt in the House of Commons 
on Thursday evening is still less defensible. There 
is undoubtedly a strong case for remonstrance against 
some acts of President Kruger’s Government, and 
in particular the suppression of the newspaper 
called The Critic was an extremely high-handed 
proceeding. We understand, however, that the 
Sapreme Court of the Transvaal has held the 
President’s decree in that case to be invalid, and 
if so, Mr. Kruger can hardly venture to maintain 
it. But Mr. Chamberlain might surely have dis- 
covered, in his long experience of business and 
politics, that it is a fatal blunder to mix up good 
points with bad ones. Yet this is precisely what he 
does in his two long despatches to Lord Rosmead on 
the 6th of March. Take, for instance, the Netherlands 
Treaty. This is a Treaty of extradition with Hol- 
land, which was ratified on the 19th of Jane, 1896. 
Treaties of extradition are for the general benefit of 
the world, or at least the honest part of it, and even 
Mr. Chamberlain cannot say anything against 
them. Moreover, this particular treaty has been 
approved by the Queen on the advice of the 
Colonial Secretary himself. But it was ratified 
before it was approved, and Mr. Chamberlain makes 
a grievance of that. He even condescends to 
observe “that when the Treaty was published in 
the Staats Courant of the South African Republic 
after her Majesty’s approval had been given, the 
official notice merely stated that the Treaty was 
signed and ratified on certain dates, no reference 
being made to that approval.” This undignified 
pettifogging is ill suited to the customs and 
traditions of English statesmanship. A still more 
extraordinary example of carping indiscretion is the 
second item in Mr, Chamberlain’s list. He actually 
complains because the South African Republic joined 
the Geneva Convention without her Majesty’s leave, 
having been previously invited to do so by the 
Queen herself. Really! 

Will it be believed that there is not one word 
in the London Convention about submitting treaties 
before they are ratified? The Fourth Article, 
which deals with this subject, after providing that 
no treaty shall be concluded without her Majesty’s 
approval, adds that “such approval shall be con- 
sidered to have been granted if her Majesty’s 
Government shall not within six months after 
receiving a copy of such Treaty (which shall be 
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delivered to them immediately upon its completion) 
have notified that the conclusion of such Treaty 
is in conflict with the interests of Great Britain or 
of any of her Majesty’s possessions in South Africa.” 
Thus the remedy is in the bands of the Imperial 
Government, which can put its veto upon any 
Treaty within the half-yearly period prescribed. In 
no single instance has this been done, and in every 
ease cited by Mr. Chamberlain as a ground of com- 
plaint, the sanction of the Imperial Government has 
been given to the Treaty. If Mr. Chamberlain had 
desired to raise a prejudice against his reasonable 
objections to the Alien Laws and the Press Laws 
of the Republic, he could not have better served his 
purpose than by parading such fiimsy and shadowy 
grievances as these. The Alien Law of 1896 is 
certainly difficult to reconcile with the Fourteenth 
Article of the Convention, which confers upon 
foreigners full liberty to enter the Republic, 
to travel in it, and to reside there. For 
the law excludes those foreigners who can- 
not prove that they are able to support them- 
selves; and this is justly described by Mr. Chamber- 
lain as a “condition of a burdensome nature which 
it might be difficult for many of the poorer, though 
perfectly respectable, immigrants to satisfy.’’ These 
apt and well chosen words contain a crushing con- 
demnation of the Bill introduced by Lord Salisbury 
in 1891, and promised in the Queen’s Speech of last 
year. The law which empowers President Kruger 
to exercise a censorship of the Press almost as bad 
as that prevailing in Russia has done more harm 
to the cause of Boer independence than all the 
despatches of Mr. Chamberlain; and, if the Volks- 
raad have any sense, they will disarm him by 
repealing it. 





THE NEW CANADIAN TARIFF. 





( NCE again the action of the United States has 

unexpectedly done good service to the unifica- 
tion of the British Empire. Almost the first definite 
effect of President Cleveland’s message on the 
Venezuelan Question which astonished the world 
in December, 1895, was to alter the “manifest 
destiny’’ of the Canadian Dominion, and to turn 
it from the course which seemed to have been 
marked out for it by nature itself. For years we 
had been told—and if geographical conditions 
meant anything, the lesson was obvious—that the 
destiny of Canada was absorption in the American 
commonwealth. Her provinces seemed essentially 
separate from each other, in spite of the 
artificial linking effected by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; they were severally in close relation with 
the parts of the United States which they respectively 
adjoin, their trade found its natural outlets through 
Oregon and California, the Minnesota railways and 
Duluth, New York, Boston, and Portland; a large 
party in them desired commercial union with the 
States, or at least comprehensive reciprocity, and the 
best ability of the Dominion was steadily drained 
from it year by year to the wider spheres offered by 
its great Southern neighbour. Yet President Cleve- 
land’s message called out a demonstration of loyalty 
and affection towards the Mother Country from 
all parties alike. Now it is the absurd Dingley 


tariff which has evoked a more practical manifestation. 
The tariff policy announced by the Canadian Premier 
on Friday of last week is more Protectionist than was 
expected, or than sound Free Traders can approve. 
It involves some reduction of duties; it also in- 
volves that familiar device of present-day Protection- 
ism, an ordinary or “maximum,” and a minimum 














tariff—the former to be applied generally, the 
latter to the products of those nations which are 
willing, as the favourite Protectionist phrase has it, 
to “make concessions’’ to Canadian goods. But 
there is one “ concession ’ which is a gift,and will 
probably remain—in the Protectionist view—a free 
gift, which England’s fiscal policy will not allow 
her duly to requite. Large groups of English 
goods, notably textiles and iron, are admitted at 
greatly reduced rates; and all English goods are 
relieved of duty to the extent of one-eighth 
to the end of June next year, and one-fourth after 
that date. By and by, it is hoped, England will see 
her way to make reciprocal “ concessions ”—for 
example, by discriminating in favour of Canadian 
wheat, admitting it free, while a small duty is imposed 
on wheat from the United States or Argentina. But 
for the present it is quite understood that this step 
is impossible for us, and the concession remains to 
all appearance a spontaneous and practical expres- 
sion of a desire for the closer union of the Dominion 
with the Mother Country—an expression which has 
already found a lyrical response from the special 
poet of the dispersed yet united British people. 

Whatever else we may think about the offer, 
there can be no doubt that it is an extremely daring 
and adroit political manmuvre. The Ministry have 
both “dished ”’ their opponents by maintaining a 
considerable amount of protection, and have at 
the same time captured the floating and growing 
Imperialist sentiment of the Dominion by announc- 
ing their action as the first step towards a Customs 
Union of the Empire. The representatives of a 
party often supposed to be anti-Imperial have “ gone 
one better’ than the most ardent Imperialist. Like 
the demonstrations of loyalty last Christmas twelve- 
month, the proceeding is a considerable shock to 
the preconceived notions of Canadian Liberalism 
entertained by some of us in England and so 
forcibly expressed by Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

But how far can “ preferential trade” be given 
to England? Much has been made by the 
Canadian Opposition of the most-favoured-nation 
clauses of the treaties between England and 
Belgium (1862) and England and Germany, or, as 
the contracting party then was, the Zollverein 
(1865). The Ministry makes light of these; but 
how is it possible to get round a clause like 
this (Treaty with Belgium, Clause XY.) ? 


“Articles the produce or manufacture of Belgium 
hall be bject in the British colonies t her 
shall not be subject in the british colomies to other or 
higher duties than those which are or may be imposed on 
similar articles of British origin.’ 


Both the Belgian and the German treaties ex- 
pressly include the “colonies and foreign pos- 
sessions’ of Great Britain, and the German treaty 
contains a clause of like import with that quoted 
above. So that “preferential trade”? with Great 
Britain must of necessity include Germany and 
Belgium too, a fact which may well temper the 
gratitude of our manufacturers. If we had more 
commercial treaties with foreign powers, one would 
be inclined to suspect the Canadian Ministry of 
covertly aiming at free trade, or, at least, at a tariff 
for revenue only, through the operation of the 
« most-favoured-nation clauses.”’ These, as Sir Louis 
Mallet and others have pointed out, ensure that 
reductions of duty on goods affected by any one treaty 
shall apply automatically wherever those goods are 
affected by any other treaty. But our commercial 
treaties are not so many that we need take this 
rather uncharitable view. We must suppose that 
Canada is really willing to make these necessary 
concessions to foreign goods for the present for the 
sake of strengthening her connection with England. 
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But what about the future? The Times, we see, 
thinks that if the treaties stand in the way of 
Canada, they ought to be terminated as soon as may 
be. We cannot altogether accept that view. It is 
true that, as Adam Smith has it, “defence is of 
more importance than opulence”; and the Im- 
perial connection is more important than cheap 
iron from Belgium. But to narrow such an 
avenue towards Free Trade as commercial treaties 
and most-favoured-nation clauses afford may 
prove a very grave injury to the means of 
human happiness—nay, of decent human life. 
On the gradual cheapening of goods in general 


depends the rise of the standard of comfort, the ‘ 


increase of the real reward of labour, and therewith 
the best hopes of the cessation or avoidance of that 
conflict of classes which occasionally breaks out and 
is always threatened in every civilised State. It is 
these benefits that Free Trade promotes; and there- 
fore, before casting aside orthodox economies for 
the sake of Imperial Federation, we shall do 
well to count the cost. Yet if we do not con- 
sider the wishes of Canada, she may fairly complain 
that she is not consulted in the making of com- 
mercial treaties, and, when Imperial Federation is 
discussed, she may demand her place in the Imperial 
Executive. If the other great Colonies demand 
a similar consideration, the difficulty of constructing 
the Federation of the Empire will be enormously 
increased. English Federationists hitherto, we think, 
have rather overlooked the possibility that these 
Colonies may have something to say as to our 
foreign policy, whether political or commercial. 
But here is the problem in an acute form. Will 
a Federal Senate, with power (like the American 
Senate) to ratify treaties or reject them, solve it? 
Bat yet what difficulties that opens up! This is 
at present a speculative question. But there is one 
very simple and practical “concession” which our 
Government can make to Canada at once. Let them 
abolish the ridiculous exclusion of Canadian store 
cattle, which was enacted last year—nominally to 
exclude pleuro-pneumonia, which does not exist in 
the Dominion, really in the interest of the British 
stock-raiser. That will benefit the Dominion much, 
and the consumer of British-fed beef even more. But 
—in spite of all the Imperialist enthusiasm of the 
people who demand Protection for the Empire—we 
shall not believe until we see visible proof of it that 
they are prepared to face that sacrifice, even though 
it be a sacrifice chiefly of those British agricul- 
turists who are least able and least enterprising. 








FINANCE. 





{IRCUMSTANCES have conspired to give an 
optimistic turn to feeling in financial circles 
this week, and this has been duly reflected in the busi- 
ness, small as it has been, transacted upon the Stock 
Exchange. The conclusive defeat of the Greeks and 
the retreat from Larissa have especially encouraged 
hopes that peace will be quickly restored in South- 
Eastern Europe; and though the fear of a revo- 
lution in Athens which prevailed up to Thurs- 
day night had a depressing effect on Greek 
stocks, they rather helped than hindered the 
expectation of peace which is the chief factor 
in the movements of the week. The new firmness 
in the foreign market, by which not only Turkish 
but Italian, Argentine, and Uruguayan shares have 
profited, has been confirmed by the strength of the 
Continental bourses. It is very satisfactory to note, 
however, that sober reflection has prevailed over the 
flighty tendencies which were evident during the 
early part of the week. The situation is altogether 
too unsettled yet for any certain ca!culations to be 





made upon it. The favourable symptoms at home, 
beginning with the fine weather and the satis- 
factory railway traffic increases, and concluding 
with the remarkable surplus notified in the 
Budget speech, have helped to strengthen the feel- 
ing of confidence and cheerfulnes; in the City. 
Home railways have shown a general advance—even 
poor Hull and Barnsleys have had their turn— 
though it may perhaps be doubted whether this 
is altogether a question of investment. American 
railways, after a very light account, have also risen 
in sympathy with the brighter prospect in the East. 
This is the brighter side of the picture. On the 
other hand, the news from the Transvaal, the move- 
ment of troops and warships, and the attitude of 
Mr. Chamberlain in the matter, has raised a new 
cloud of gloom in South African affairs. This has 
been somewhat deepened by the appeal for new 
capital for the Consolidated Goldflelds of Soath 
Africa, a company, it will be remembered, in which 
Mr. Rhodes is largely interested—to be issued, 
not at a premium as had been thought likely, 
but at par. The delay of the United States 
Senate in dealing with the Tariff Bill als» pro- 
longs uncertainty, and therefore deters investors 
from entering the market. Unfortunat:ly, though 
the plague in India seems to be abating, and 
though we may hope that the worst of the famine 
is over, it seems certain that no material relief will 
be experienced before August or September. The 
insurrection in Uruguay leads to the expectation 
that the Government will be overturned. And 
some bankruptcies in Buenos Ayres show that the 
failure of the crops is having an unfavourable 
effect upon Argentine trade. The Stock Ex- 
change settlement on Wednesday was concluded 
without any interference with business worth 
mentioning. To-day the House takes its May- 
Day holiday, and yesterday practically nothing 
was done. So that between the holiday, the 
settlement, and the foreign complications, there 
has been a natural and perhaps a fortunate check 
upon the more venturesome spirits, and the im- 
provement in the Near East has raised prices with- 
out sensibly increasing the volume of business or 
leading to any mere gambling. 

Money is still abundant, but, although the report 
that the payment of an instalment of the Chinese 
war indemnity, amounting to two millions ster- 
ling, would necessitate large withdrawals from the 
market, and the needs of Austria, Russia and 
France have not yet caused any serious movement, 
the tendency is undoubtedly upward. The Bank 
return stands at 26 millions, showing an increase 
of nearly £300,000 in the reserve, chiefly attribut- 
able to return of coin from circulation. There 
has been a slight downward movement in dis- 
count rates; short paper ranges from 1% to 14 
per cent. The Silver Market is very quiet, bars now 
standing at 28}d. per oz. The Bank of Bombay has 
reduced its rate of discount from 10 to 9 per cent. 
The Indian rates of exchange are slightly lower, and 
the rupee shows a slight advance. The India Council 
on Wednesday offered for tender 35 lacs in bills and 
telegraphic transfers. The applications amounted 
to barely 21) lacs and less than 17} lacs were sold, 
at an average price of 1s. 5d. per rupee. Later in 
the day, a further lac was disposed of by private 
contract on the same terms. 

The Grand Hotel and Theatre of Varieties, 
Ipswich, Limited, is to be constituted with a share 
capital of £60,000 (two-thirds being cumulative 
preference, and one-third ordinary, £1 shares), and 
two thousand £20 debentures, bearing interest at 
44 per cent., and redeemable at £22 after 1900. Of 
these, 30,000 preference and 18,000 ordinary shares 
and the debentures are now issued at par. The 
company proposes to acquire the existing hotel and 
to build a theatre, both then occupying a freehold 
site in the centre of the town. : 

Smiths of Saltley (Limited) is formed to acquire 
the iron and steel working business of Messrs. 
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Thomas Smith & Sone, of Saltley, the purchase price 
being £270,000—£100,000 in cash, and the remainder 
in cash or shares, at the option of the directors. 
The new company has a capital of £250,000 in 
75,000 6 per cent. cumulative preference shares and 
175,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 

The Acadia Pulp and Paper Mills (Limited) is 
formed to acquire the properties of the Milton Pulp 
Company and the Morgan Falls Company, the pur- 
chase price not being stated. The company is 
incorporated under special Act of the Nova Scotia 
Legislature, and has a capital of 650,000 dollars, 
divided into 1,000 7 per cent. cumulative preference 
shares of 100 dollars each, 5,500 common shares, 
also of 100 dollars each, and 100,000 dollars First 
Mortgage Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1,000 dollars, 
redeemable by annual drawings in twenty years. 


THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


sciioniliididemn 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


Ss“ TURDA Y.—There is one gleam of hope in the 
situation to-day. If the military forces of Greece 
are not equal to those of Turkey (and on that point 
the well-informed seem to be pretty well agreed) 
there is at least one important respect in which the 
Christian Power has the advantage. It has not got 
a Sultan at Athens. The Sultan with his cunning, 
his cowardice, and his jealousy, may be trusted at 
any moment to wreck his own schemes, and it almost 
seems as though he was bent upon wrecking his own 
army in Greece. The appointment of Ghazi Osman 
as supreme commander, and the consequent super- 
session of Edhem Pasha, who has done his work so 
far with great skill and success, is just one of those 
steps which help to neutralise the value of the 
fighting forces at the Sultan’s command. There is 
no real change in the situation to-day, despite the 
foolish boastings of the philo-Greek press, but there 
is some better reason to hope that the Cross will 
hold its own against the Crescent than we had 
previously. 

A few M.P.’s are back in town after the ungenial 
Easter recess. On the Liberal side there is only one 
subject of conversation—the War and the duty of 
the Opposition with regard to it. The strong desire 
of the “forwards” is that no time may be lost in 
attacking the Ministry, though it is not easy to learn 
what line of attack is to be taken. Of course if any 
part of the English forces were to be used against 
Greece in this conflict, Lord Salisbury would have to 
face not only the entire Liberal party bit a very 
considerable section of his own supporters. It is 
difficult, indeed, to see how his Government could 
stand under such an attack. But he must be aware 
of this himself, and consequently he is hardly likely 
to play into the hands of the Opposition by taking 
sides against Greece. 

Sunday.—Late yesterday evening came the news 
of the Greek defeat. The details published this 
morning show how complete it is, and illustrate 
only too forcibly the folly of the Government at 
Athens in allowing itself to be forced into a struggle 
so unequal. There is only one possible consolation 
under this news. That is, that the defeat of the 
Greeks furnishes an opportunity for the intervention 
of Europe to prevent further bloodshed and save 
the Christians of the East. If Lord Salisbury were 
where he ought to be, at the Foreign Office, and if 
he had not lost his nerve, this country might take 
the lead in the Concert and compel the belligerents 
to come to terms without further delay. But our 
Foreign Secretary is still enjoying himself on the 
Riviera, and English diplomacy is so greatly sus- 
pected on the Continent that only a man of the 
strongest will could hope to impose English views 
upon Europe. Public affairs have seldom looked 
blacker than they do at this present moment. 











I see that the good Madame Novikoff has for 
once lost her temper. She is furiously angry with 
some Greek correspondent who has had the audacity 
to tell her that Greece is not burning with gratitude 
towards Russia because of the favours she has 
received from the Northern Power. One cannot but 
be sorry for Madame Novikoff. She has often in 
former days shown wonderful courage in confront- 
ing public opinion abroad, and has always been a 
delightfully good-humoured controversialist. But 
the task she has to perform at present would try 
anybody's temper. Russia has completely reversed 
her policy of twenty years ago—the policy so enthu- 
siastically defended by Madame Novikoff—and that 
lady has now to essay the desperate task of proving 
that black is white. No wonder she is angry at the 
taunts of her Greek correspondent. 

Monday.—There is nothing to be said about the 
war news this morning except that it completes the 
picture of defeat and misery in Greece. 1 see that 
some of the ardent advocates of Greek action cling 
to the hope that the Crown Prince may, after all, 
be luring the Turks to their destruction. It is not 
necessary to discuss this ridiculous hypothesis. It 
is pleasanter to dwell upon the fact that the Hellenic 
troops have shown great bravery in the unequal 
struggle in which they have been engaged, and that 
Greek honour, at all events, has been saved. In the 
meantime, there is increasing impatience among all 
parties here for a cessation of the bloodshed, and 
the first sign that the Greeks are prepared to accept 
the intervention of Europe will be hailed with 
universal satisfaction. The English Government, 
which ought to be the foremost in acting on behalf 
of the defeated nation, is put out of court for the 
moment by Lord Salisbury’s absence from the scene. 
We have, in fact, no Government just now except 
the permanent officials. It will be strange indeed if 
this scandalous state of affairs does not cause a 
storm in the House of Commons. 

The alarm about South Africa is increasing and 
not without cause. If we are not going to war with 
the Boers, we are certainly acting as though it were 
our fixed intention todoso; whilst President Kruger, 
hurrying on the completion of his Pretoria forts, 
hardly leaves us in doubt as to his own expectation 
of being attacked. The sending out of a battery of 
artillery announced to-day may be a small matter in 
itself, but it accentuates the character of the situa- 
tion, whilst the Papers published on Saturday show 
to what a pass the diplomatic relations of the 
Colonial Office and the Transvaal have been brought. 
The gossip in the Service clubs as to future events 
is by no means vague. One hears indeed far more 
than it would be expedient to put into print even as 
gossip. “ First the Jubilee—and then we shall see 
what we shall see,” seems to express the conviction 
of the minds of those who profess to be in touch 
with Mr. Chamberlain. 

The wrath of the Tory peers because of Lord 
Crewe’s action in supporting the candidature of Mr. 
McLaren at Crewe is decidedly comic. Every 
duke in the United Kingdom may patronise 
his own special “habitation” of the Primrose 
League, and every duchess may go about as an 
electioneering agent for the Ministerial party. That 
is all right and proper. But when a Liberal peer 
is so bold as to stand openly by the side of his 
political friends, a feeling of undisguised horror 
takes possession of the breasts of the elect of the 
Conservative ranks. Lord Crewe will not be seriously 
disturbed by the suggestions that have been made 
as to the possible action of the House of Commons 
with regard to his proceedings at Crewe. He showed 
during his Irish Vice-Royalty that be was not afraid 
to act up to his own standard of duty despite all the 
pressure that was put upon him by his political 
opponents; and by his action at present he is afford- 
ing fresh evidence of the fact that English Liberalism 
has in him a supporter who is certain to become in- 
creasingly powerful as time passes. Among the 
younger members of the House of Lords there is 
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not one who seems likely to have a wider field for 
the exercise of his great talents. 

Tuesday.—Members have come back from their 
holidays in a very militant frame of mind. Especially 


is this the case with the Opposition. The spectacle 
of the misfortunes of the Greeks is one that naturally 
stirs feelings of the most intense indignation in 
Liberal breasts; and if Sir William Harcourt had 
announced last night that he would move a vote of 
censure upon Ministers to-day, he would have been 
applauded with enthusiasm by almost everybody on 
his own side of the House. But this is what Sir 
William did not do. He contented himself with 
asking a single question, and made no complaint of 
the answer he received. No doubt he did well to 
act in this prudent fashion ; for the course of recent 
negotiations is still a mystery to the outside world. 
Bat when one sees the height to which feeling is 
rising among the friends of Greece as the tide of 
defeat sweeps over that unhappy country, it is 
difficult to believe that this prudent reticence will 
be long maintained. There must be a safety-valve 
found for the strong passions that now boil in the 
breasts of most Liberals. 

The news from the seat of war is as bad as it 
can be to-day. It seems clear that a worse mis- 
fortune than defeat on the battlefield has befallen the 
unhappy Greeks, and that Edhem Pasha owed his 
great victory as much to the demoralisation of his foe 
as to any ability on his own part. The story of the 
flight from Larissa recalls the first account of the 
stampedeof Bull Run. The Philhellenes may take some 
comfort from the thought that at Bull Run a brave 
race gave way to sudden panic, but did not on that 
account fail in conquering their enemy in the end. 
Unfortunately in Greece political, as well as military, 
demoralisation seems to have set in, and the position 
of the dynasty after the events of Friday last is 
manifestly insecure. 

It is hard to believe the announcement that 
Mr. Ward has been induced to reconsider his deter- 
mination to retire from Parliament in order to save 
the Government the beating they anticipate at Crewe. 
If the statement should prove to be well-founded, it 
will mark the lowest depth of humiliation to which 
any English Ministry has fallen in modern times. 
Mr. Balfour, despite all his valiant jibes at Sir 
William Harcourt over the vote of censure, dare not 
face an election in an English constituency! If this 
be so, the Treasury Bench must be in as bad a state 
of panic as the Greek soldiers at Larissa. It is 
difficult, I repeat, to believe that this astounding 
story can be true. If it is, Ministers have virtually 
admitted that they are under sentence of death, and 
that their only hope lies in the Septennial Act. 

The explosion at Aldersgate Street Station is a 
very untoward event. Until we know more about 
it we cannot assume that it is anything but an 
accident. Still, with the Jubilee festivities in view, 
an occurrence of this kind may justly cause some 
uneasiness. The one thing that outrages of this 
kind cannot do is to create a panic among the people 
who might be supposed to stand in greatest danger 
from them. The stolid British public will continue 
to travel by the Underground Railway though it 
knew that all the dynamiters in America were 
plotting to destroy it. It is in this stolidity that 
much of the national strength lies. 

Wednesday.—The wearing of the white feather 
by the Government, so far as Crewe is concerned, 
was the chief topic of talk last night. There 
is really nothing to be said about this remark- 
able incident, except that Mr. Middleton's ridiculous 
attempt on bshalf of the Tory wirepullers to 
explain it away only excites the contemptuous 
mirth of all parties. The gross stupidity of the 
Tory managers is that which strikes everybody 
most forcibly. It would have been better for them 
to have lost a dozen seats than to have made this 
confession that they have lost their nerve. 

I do not know if any Cabinet Council was ever held 
before under precisely the conditions which attended 











the Cabinet of yesterday. It was held “ by the kind 
permission of the French Government.” The Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary was in France; his 
colleagues were in Downing Street, and so they 
deliberated — thanks to French courtesy — by 
telegraph. I should like to have the opinion of Mr. 
Gladstone, or any other veteran in the art of con- 
stitutional government, as to the value of a Cabinet 
held under these conditions. One has heard of “ the 
man at the end of a wire,” but here it was a Ministry 
at the end of a wire receiving (again by kind per- 
mission of the French Government) the instructions of 
its master as he sat in his villa at Beaulieu, amid the 
alien groves of oliveand orange. Not Lord Beacons- 
field, in the days of his youthful luxuriance, ever in- 
troduced an episode like this into a political romance. 

Sir William Harcourt had a very easy task last 
night in exposing the blunders and follies of the 
Ministry, and he undoubtedly carried his audience 
and the great bulk of the Liberal party with him in 
his vigorous harangue. But to-day’s news from 
Greece shows that academic discussions as to the 
true meaning of the phrase “integrity of the Ottc- 
man Empire” — upon which Mr. Gladstone must 
always rank as the highest authority—are not of 
much practical use. Greece is manifestly falling into 
a desperate position. When her ruler invites the 
most extreme members of the Opposition to come to 
the assistance of the Government we get some idea of 
the straits in which the rulers of the country have 
been involved. How to help them out of these straits 
and how to prevent any increase of power on the 
part of the Sultan are the points that seem to be of 
supreme importance at this moment. It is to be 
hoped that in the debate which we are certain to 
have in the House of Commons within the next few 
days some clear and well-reasoned policy for securing 
these ends will be put forward. 

Thursday.—The Philhellenes here are in a state 
of despondency as extreme as was their exaltation 
a couple of weeks ago. No decent person will wish 
to triumph over them in their sorrow. There have 
been faults on all sides, and those who encouraged 
Greece to stand firm and assured her that if she 
did so she must surely triumph have contributed 
to her ruin, were at least perfectly sincere in 
what they said and did. But the fact remains 
that they have once more learned a terrible 
lesson as to the responsibility which those incur 
who induce other persons to take a grave risk 
which they have no intention of sharing with 
them. Greece has suffered a terrible set-back in its 
onward march, and, what is still worse, the power— 
always a power for evil—of the detestable Sultan 
has been enormously increased. This morning's 
news from Athens is serious enough, and it looks as 
though the dynasty was doomed; but the extreme 
depression of the advocates of Greek policy is hardly 
justified. It may seem late in the day to express 
the hope that the European Concert may yet do 
something to clear itself from the discredit in which 
it has been involved by the bungling and timidity of 
the Powers; but there are some features of the 
situation which seem to indicate that even this 
thing may come to pass, and that Greece may be 
saved from further loss and humiliation by the inter- 
vention of Europe. Heaven grant it! 

The death of Edward Fairfield at San Remo 
yesterday afternoon puts an end to the cruel 
calumnies that have been circulated in some 
quarters in London as to the reason for his 
absence from England during the sittings of the 
South Africa Committee. As a matter of fact, 
he was killed by the Jameson raid. He left 
England last November a doomed man; and 
on landing at Genoa he was so ill that it was 
doubtful whether he could survive the short 
railway journey from that place to San Remo, 
where English medical advice was attainable. Ever 
since he reached San Remo he has been a helpless 
invalid—a truly pathetic sight to those who re- 
member him as the strong and capable chief of the 
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South African Department of the Colonial Office, 
the man who was not afraid to measure his strength 
against that of Mr. Rhodes, and who did not come 
second-best out of the encounter. I was Mr. Fair- 
field’s companion on his sad journey from England 
to the Riviera, and, on taking a last farewell of him 
at San Remo in December, he said something to me 
which in view of the inquiry now proceeding at 
Westminster I think it well to repeat. I was 
leaving his room after saying “ good-bye,’ when 
he called me back and, speaking with great 
energy, and in such a manner as to convince me 
absolutely of his sincerity, said: “ When you get back 
to England you will hear some people saying that 
‘that fool Fairfield knew all about the raid before it 
took place. If you hear anybody saying that, 
will you tell them from me that it is a lie—a d——d 
lie! I knew nothing of the raid, and guessed nothing 
until the day on which it suddenly occurred to me 
that Jameson might have got his men together for 
some mischief of that kind; and then I immediately 
informed Mr. Chamberlain, but it was too late.” I 
might add a good deal to this from my previous 
conversations with Fairfield at the time when the 
raid took place, and when he made no concealment 
of his own opinions; but I think it better to leave 
my friend's words, as he uttered them when I last 
saw him and when he was to my own knowledge a 
dying man, to speak for themselves, 

Friday.—The sudden storm which broke out in 
the House of Commons last night over South Africa 
was not altogether unexpected. The very serious 
rumours which have been current for the past week 
or more had gathered force and volume yesterday 
morning, and when it was found that a portion of 
the surplus was to be openly applied to increased 
armaments at the Cape, men believed that the 
rumours must be well-founded. The most interest- 
ing feature of last night’s debate was the marked 
difference in the tone of Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks 
compared with Mr. Balfour's. Strength is given by 
the contrast to the rumours regarding differences in 
the Cabinet on the question of South Africa. Mr. 
Chamberlain, it seems, is not having it all his own 
way even with his immediate colleagues. This is a 
good thing for the cause of peace. 

Lord Salisbury, I am sorry to hear, has not come 
back in such good health as his friends could wish. 
Objectionable from the public point of view as his 
absence has been, it was really dictated by his 
physical condition. 





A SOLDIER'S GRAVE. 





()* Tuesday last the American people took part 

in a great ceremonial at New York. From one 
of the most beautiful promontories in the Hudson 
River, about five miles from the centre of the city, 
there rises a fine plateau, flanked by wooded slopes 
and lofty cliffs ; and on this plateau, overlooking the 
capital of the great Republic which he helped so 
signally to save, the Americans have built a 
mausoleum to the memory of their chief leader in 
the Civil War. The tomb itself is unfortunately no 
exception to the rule which too often makes the 
work of architects on great occasions unequal to the 
aim in view. Like ourselves, the Americans excel 
more in the spirit which prompts these national 
memorials than in the art which executes the national 
design; and in this instance it would seem that 
Nature has done more for the monument than 
man. In spite of the time and money lavished 
on it, in spite of the fine marbles used, in spite of 
the splendid sarcophagus of blood-red polished 
porphyry which rests in a sunk vault, like 
Napoleon's coftin at the Invalides, the temple built 
for General Grant's memorial seems, architecturally, 
to be far from a success. The art which built the 
tomb of Hadrian, the cenotaph of Maximilian, and 
the Taj Mahal of Shah Jehan, has unhappily no 











counterpart in these later days. But for all that, 
the scene at Tuesday’s ceremony lacked, except in 
sunshine, no element of appeal. All that is power- 
ful or famous in America was there to render 
homage at the veteran’s grave. The survivors of the 
gallant army which he crushed, whose feats in some 
respects eclipsed his own, gathered to do honour to 
their conqueror. The widow of the President of the 
Confederacy which he destroyed came to bury bitter 
memories there. The citizens of the great city 
whose supremacy he vindicated poured out in 
thousands to celebrate their hero. The speeches 
delivered by President McKinley, by General Horace 
Porter, Grant's old aide-de-camp and camp friend, 
and by the Mayor of New York, who took charge of 
the monument in the name of the Republic, re- 
sounded, it is true, with high-pitched rhetoric, but 
yet were full of genuine and affectionate praise. 
Northerners and Southerners, Republicans and 
Democrats, joined incommemorating the dead man’s 
character and fame. 

“The American thinks of Grant,” says an able 
observer of last Tuesday's ceremonial, “as the 
Englishman thinks of Wellington”; and there is 
something in the comparison between the two. No 
one will claim for Grant the Englishman’s celebrity 
in war. No one will place him as a soldier—in 
brilliancy and dash, in resource and inspiration— 
above his great opponent Lee, or his great sub- 
ordinate Sheridan, the first of whom by common 
consent ranks among the greatest of modern com- 
manders, and the latter of whom Grant generously 
placed, with an enthusiasm not destitute of judg- 
ment, beside Napoleon and Frederick, among the 
very first captains of the world. Grant's qualities, 
like Wellington's, were not of the showy kind. 
It was his steady perseverance, his fidelity to 
duty, his strict attention to discipline, his patient 
endurance of difficulties, his cool, far-sighted plans, 
his quiet but determined resolution, which gave him 
the great success he won. Like Wellington, he was a 
strong man, who knew his own mind, who trusted 
his own sagacity, and who carried through his pur- 
poses with singular adroitness in the end. Like 
Wellington, too, when enjoying as a soldier an 
unique reputation in his country, he was drawn by 
the force of his position into politics, and involved 
in controversies with which he was not always best 
fitted to deal. He was, no doubt, less of a party 
man than Wellington, and his reputation suffered 
less from political conflict than the Duke's. But 
the post of President of the United States, 
though less precarious than an English Premier’s, 
cannot be held for eight years without exposing its 
occupant to some of the rancours of party strife. 
Like Wellington, Grant was human ; like Wellington, 
Grant was stubborn; and some keen feeling was 
roused by the manner in which this friend of civil 
service reform determined to “stick by the friends” 
who had supported him, even when their attitude 
towards corruption proved them to be quite un- 
worthy of a reformer’s help. But, like Wellington, 
Grant soon lived down any passing unpopularity 
that heincurred. Within a short time of his resigna- 
tion many men of different parties were found 
ready to relax in his favour the unwritten law 
which forbids any citizen to be thrice President of 
the United States. Americans now remember of 
him only, as we remember only of the Duke, that he 
was the greatest of a great race of men; that in 
character and conduct he always showed himself, 
under whatever circumstances, straightforward, 
brave, and true; and that in one of the most 
solemn crises of their history he rendered trans- 
cendent service to the State. 

The presence of the Confederate officers at 
Grant's grave reminds one happily how short- 
lived are even the bitterest memories of nations. 
Hardly a generation has yet passed since the close 
of that extraordinary struggle, which for four 
years desolated half a continent, and sacrificed 
350,000 lives. Yet to-day the fear of secession 
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has ceased to trouble the most anxious politicians. 
The union of the States is secured beyond dispute ; 
and even in a party sense the “solid” South has 
ceased since the last election to be entirely solid. 
Moderation in the use of victory, and material 
prosperity to crown it, are the surest means of 
pacifying discontent. They have long since recon- 
ciled Scotland to English rule. They might, had 
they been tried in Ireland in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, have reconciled Ireland too. 
We may fairly augur that they would act in Ireland 
in the future as they have acted elsewhere in the past, 
and would gradually reconcile, were the Home Rule 
battle won and finished, even the bitterest malcontents 
of Belfast. But there are other lessons to be drawn 
from Grant's career. President McKinley, paradox- 
ically and yet appositely enough, singled him out for 
praise on Tuesday as the friend of peace. “ Per- 
petual peace and harmony” were what Grant prayed 
for in his final report on the conclusion of the war. 
He was the first American politician to establish the 
principle of arbitration in disputes between England 
and the United States. In spite of the warm sym- 
pathy extended by most Englishmen to the Con- 
federate cause, Grant was deservedly counted among 
this country’s friends. We hope that President 
McKinley meant to point the moral, and in the name 
of a great warrior to urge the cause of international 
peace. To those who too lightly contrast in our 
favour the military resources of Great Britain and 
the United States, the record of Grant's career 
comes as a reminder of the resources on which 
America can count for war. When we read 
of “ two thousand battles and skirmishes” within 
the first nine months of that tremendous struggle ; 
when we read of a loss of 70,000 men on one side 
alone in a single operation—McClellan’s retreat from 
Harrison's Landing in August, 1862; when we read 
of the first Confederate levy of 100,000 troops, and 
of General Winfield Scott's warning to Lincoln at 
the beginning of the war that to conquer the South 
would require 300,000 men, and afterwards a resident 
army; when we read Lincoln’s repeated calls upon 
the Union for levies, his boast in Dacember, 
1861, that the Federal armies already numbered 
660,000 men, and his appeals for 300,000 more in 
July, 1862, and for yet 500,000 more in Feb- 
ruary, 186i{—demands responded to as gallantly 
as they were made—we realise the vast resources 
and the indomitable spirit of the great Republic 
over which he ruled. When we endeavour to 
measure that Republic’s progress since the great 
war ended two-and-thirty years ago, we realise how 
immeasurably stronger it has since become. We 
do not quote these figures to provoke comparison 
or to depreciate our own undoubted strength. 
But we think that they may help us to remember 
how ruinous and desperate between Powers like 
England and America would be a fratricidal war. 
If the bitter enmities of North and South are 
already forgotten beside Grant’s grave, it surely 
is not too much to hope that the far more distant 
enmities of England and America may be forgotten 
too, and that the distinguished statesmen who 
assembled at New York on Tuesday to render the 
last homage to their illustrious dead, may find a 
means, before another thirty years are over, of 
establishing between two great communities the 
“‘ perpetual peace” for which the soldier longed. 








THE SACRED DOG. 





lg Mr. Walter Long has any taste for popular 
sayings, he must be haunted just now by the 
injunction, “ Love me, love my dog.” It is the cry 
of many a Conservative elector who is harassed by 
the wire muzzle, Ingenuous politicians write to 
Tory evening papers, swearing to vote for the most 
destructive Radical candidate who comes in their 








way, rather than support a Government which is 
responsible for the muzzling order. This lets in a 
quaint light upon some hereditary convictions. “I 
have voted Toryall my life,” writes the indignant dog- 
owner ; “ but if this infamous order is not withdrawn, 
I shall do my best to put the Radicals in office!” 
The most heinous Radical offences fade from this 
citizen's memory; even the diabolical ubiquity of 
Mr. Labouchere becomes of no account in his eyes, 
when he sees his dog in the wire muzzle of a 
Unionist Ministry. The country may go to the 
dogs; but where will Mr. Long be when the dogs 
go to the country ? The wooden horse that carried 
destruction into Troy is not so sinister a portent as 
the humblest cur slinking through Whitehall. Mr. 
Long must sometimes think that he is pursued 
by the hound to which the unwitting Faust 
gave shelter, only to see it transformed to the Devil 
himself. The unfortunate Anglo-Indian in Lucas 
Malet’s story, who is haunted by an imaginary dog 
which jumps on his knees and creeps into his bed, is 
not more deserving of compassion than the Minister 
who has to defend the muzzling order against in- 
furiated worshippers of canine pets. ‘“ Love me, love 
my dog" indeed! Mr. Long may have a sincere 
attachment to the electors who put him in office; 
but how can he love the muzzled brutes that give 
him nightmare visions of the bottom of the poll ? 

It is bad enough to face this spectacle of old- 
fashioned Tories, breaking the images of their 
political deities for the sake of the dog; but the 
hapless Minister must tremble still more at the 
tempest of feminine wrath. The Ladies’ Kennel 
Association has come out strong against the 
muzzling order. How many fair champions of the 
terrier and the pug are members of the Primrose 
League? Suppose the anger of the Kennel Association 
should spread through Primrose Habitations; suppose 
Knights and Dames should swear, on the lacerated 
noses of favourite dogs, to abandon the country 
to Home Rule, to throw over “ necessitous ” 
Church Schools, and embrace every Radical “ fad,” 
to demoralise Tory hamlets with photographs of 
Mr. Gladstone and caricatures of Lord Salisbury! 
Are the Tory Whips anxiously examining lists 
of constituencies where, in Captain Middleton’s 
judgment, the power of the dog may destroy 
the Constitution? True, the muzzling order has 
not been extended to the whole country. The 
dogs of Crewe are at present in no danger 
of subjection to the mask of wire. But how 
can Mr. Long and his colleagues prevent the dis- 
pleasure of the Ladies’ Kennel Association from 
spreading to every town where the pampered dog is 
the custodian of woman's affections? How can Mr. 
Chamberlain enter a Tory drawing-room without 
noticing that the household pug retires snarling 
under a chair, and that the enthusiasm of the hostess 
for the policy of the Colonial Office in South Africa 
has visibly cooled ? 

It cannot have escaped Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attention that the advocates of the dog are trying 
to throw the odium of rabies on the cat. Much was 
made the other day of an alleged case in which the 
bite of a cat proved fatal. “ Why not muzzle cats?” 
it was asked with some inconsequence; for, the argu- 
ment being that hydrophobia is, after all, of such 
rare occurrence as to make muzzling unnecessary, 
the demand for a general impounding of feline jaws 
is not a triumph of pure logic. Instantly the friends 
of the cat rushed into print to explain that pussy 
fights with her claws and not with her teeth, 
and that cats are no more subject to rabies 
than sheep or oxen. So far, nobody has requested 
Mr. Long to clap the muzzle on the blameless 
heifer. But Mr. Chamberlain, as an astute 
tactician, must be already considering whether 
the transfer of the muzzle from the dog to the cat 
will not save an appreciable number of votes. There 
would be a great outcry, of course, from maiden 
ladies ; but they do not exercise the political influence 
which is to be dreaded from the Ladies’ Kennel 
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Association. Besides, what could be easier than to 
persuade the Tory elector that the cat, though a 
very dangerous animal, suffers far less than the dog 
from the restrictions of a muzzle? Cats are usually 
asleep, or engaged in placid rumination—at least, in 
the daytime; whereas the dog's happiness demands 
the unfettered freedom of an inquisitive nozzle. It 
might be argued, moreover, With great force, that 
the habit of wearing the muzzle would indispose the 
cat for those night alarums which disturb the rest 
of so many of her Majesty's subjects. Such 
reasoning, couched in Mr. Chamberlain’s insinuating 
rhetoric, might reconcile the Unionist dogs to the 
Government, make the protests of the cats ineffectual, 
and even enable the Tory member for Crewe to 
apply for the Chiltern Hundreds without throwing 
his party into an agony of alarm. 

To the callous citizen, who has no four-footed 
companions to unhinge his judgment, this antipathy 
to the muzzling order is not convincing. The 
malcontents who gravely assure us that they cannot 
find a wire muzzle to fit a particular dog, or ask us 
to believe that their objection is to the wire and 
not to the muzzle, or produce statistics to show that 
hydrophobia is as rare as leprosy, are not rich in 
plausible devices. Probably no man in the kingdom 
has a more sympathetic appreciation of dogs than 
Mr. Cumming Macdona, and he dismisses the opposi- 
tion to muzzling as ignorant sentiment. Rabies is 
not spontaneous; it is communicated by a bite; and 
it is idle to pretend that dogs can be pre- 
vented from biting one another, not to mention 
the public, by tying numbers round their necks. The 
true objection to the action of the authorities is that 
it is spasmodic and partial. To muzzle dogs on one 
side of a boundary, and leave them unmuzzled on 
the other, is manifestly absurd. If the order is to 
have any real value, it ought to be applied to the 
whole kingdom until there is reason to believe that 
rabies has been stamped out in these islands. This 
might entail a certain discomfort to dogs, and even 
some displacement of votes ; but, after all, the dog is 
not a sacred animal like the cat to the ancient 
Egyptian, or the cow to the modern Hindoo; nor are 
the majority of Britons so destitute of the sense of 
proportion as to turn the Empire into a canine 
temple, in which Mr. Long must officiate as a priest 
in fear and trembling. 





BY FRITTON LAKE. 


{ITUATED on the borders of “Broadland,” 
} Fritton is not a broad, though there is a 
growing tendency to call it so. But it has many 
of the charms of the “ broad waters” of East Anglia, 
with others that are peculiarly its own. Like the 
typical broad, it is a placid sheet of water bordered 
with gladdon and sedge, and spear-grass and 
bulrush; but over and above it has a setting of 
woodland greenery which gives it a distinction no 
broad can claim. It lies in a valley, surrounded on 
all sides by undulating ground, densely wooded 
down to the water's edge, while its shores are in- 
dented with deep bays that afford shelter to the 
birds. There are many ways of reaching this 
charming lake—from Yarmouth, Lowestoft, or Nor- 
wich; and the route chosen will depend on the 
object of the visitor. If he be “on pleasure bent,” 
he will probably take train to the local station 
and stroll down the road that leads to the north 
side, which, to quote from an advertisement, is “the 
most attractive centre of enjoyment for Anglers, Boat- 
ing and Pleasure Parties.” But if he be a naturalist, 
and can obtain admission to the opposite shore, he 
will do well to leave the train at Belton, and walk 
down the lane that leads to Lound, and so to the south 
side of the lake. Here is one of the few remaining 
decoys in this part of the country ; it is by no means 
large, but the pipes are exceedingly well arranged, 











and the take, as shown by the keeper’s book, proves 
that they are skilfully worked. 

So much has been written about decoys since 
Lubbock supplied the notes which appear in Yarrell's 
“ British Birds,” that it might be imagined every- 
one interested in the subject knows what a decoy is 
and how it is worked. This, however, is very far 
from being the case. The author of a recent guide- 
book, which on its title-page claims to be “ prac- 
tical,” tells his readers that the wild-fowl are driven 
up the decoy-pipes by a little fox-terrier, which 
“takes to the water and swims after them.” Then 
“the decoy-man, in his boat, suddenly appears from 
behind a rush screen, where he has been anxiously 
waiting the time when he can suddenly dart forth 
and scare his prey”! The dog never takes to the 
water, nor does the decoy-man use a boat. 

The essence of a decoy is that there shall be an 

open piece of water on which wild-fowl may con- 
gregate and find a safe resting-place during the 
day. At evening, as is well known, they rise and 
make for their feeding-grounds. The pipes are curved 
tunnels or canals, covered with netting supported 
on circular rods or bent saplings, and gradually 
diminishing in height and width as they recede 
from the open water. Since ducks rise and swim 
head to wind, these pipes are cut in the direction of 
the cardinal points; or, if there be more than four, 
the compass is divided into six or eight equal parts, 
The birds are enticed up the pipe by decoy-ducks, 
of wild-duck colour, and so tame as to take no heed 
of the presence of the decoy-man. The part played 
by the dog is that of a lure, or a stimulant to the 
curiosity of the birds; for he suddenly appears on, 
and then almost as suddenly disappears from, the 
small piece of the bank which is left on the outside 
of each pipe. Bank and pipe are sheltered by 
high screens following the curve, but set at an angle 
and connected by low pieces thus: 
The decoy-man, hidden by the high screens, sends 
the dog over one of the low pieces a little in 
front of the birds. The animal runs up the bank 
and is seen for a moment, and then returns by 
jumping over the next low piece, when he is, of 
course, hidden from view by the high screen. If 
the birds “ work ”’—that is, if they move up the 
pipe—the dog is made to repeat his jumps. As 
soon as the birds have moved up out of sight of 
those on the open water the decoy-man shows him- 
self at one of the openings behind them, and, waving 
his hat or a handkerchief, drives them still farther 
up. On they press, in the hope of escaping the 
dange: behind, but only to find themselves trapped 
in the tunnel-net; and then, of course, their doom 
is sealed. At Fritton, in addition to the usual 
screens, the keeper has devised an ingenious system 
of banks— miniature earthworks— which shelter 
and hide the paths by which the pipes are ap- 
proached. | 

Lubbock, in his “ Fauna of Norfolk,” protested 
against decoys being regarded as “ shambles for 
wild-fowl.” They are, of course, valuable sources 
of food supply, but they are also, paradoxical as 
it may appear, the direct cause of the increase 
of bird-life. For, being strictly protected, birds may 
nest and rear their young in security. This seems 
to be specially the case at Fritton, where many 
species of wild-fowl breed freely. Not that they 
are without enemies even here, but their foes are 
principally feathered ones, though pike and eels prob- 
ably take heavy toll of their young. On the shores 
of this lake the heron and the cormorant once nested, 
and would doubtless still nest had they not been 
foolishly driven away. Kingfishers have made their 
nesting-hole and reared their young in the side of 
the bank of one of the decoy-pipes. The visitor in 
the summer months will not only be charmed with 
the beauty of the scenery but surprised at the 
abundance of bird-life, for the woods are vocal with 
song. And he cannot wander long on the shores 
without being gratified with the sight of the great 
crested grebe—the stateliest of our native water- 
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fowl, “ gliding along like a frigate in full sail,” his 
mate following in his wake, laden with her striped 
nestlings. 


THE DRAMA. 





“THe SEATS OF THE MIGHTY.” 


\| Y DEAR A. B. W.—I address these remarks to 
Vi. = you, that your readers may know why your 
place is occupied for the present by an unworthy 
colleague. At this moment, you are seeking the 
seclusion which the cabin grants in an Atlantic liner ; 
or, perchance, you are roistering on Welsh rarebit, 
that supreme test of the landsman’s seagoing quality. 
| have just returned from Her Majesty's Theatre, 
with my head fullof Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s well-deserved 
praises of his architect, builder, and decorator, with 
snatches of the National Anthem on my tongue, and 
apt quotations from the Poet Laureate’s “ inaugural 
address,’ prettily recited by Mrs. Tree. The bard 
adjured us to “leave life’s load of dulness at the 
door,” to relish the villain, “ triumphant till the final 
act,” and to swear by the good old romantic faith 
that man on the stage should not be real, “ but as 
you'd have him be.” No sort of provision, you 
observe, either for the Comic Spirit or for the “ drama 
of serious ideas,” to both of which Mr. Tree has done 
some service; no horrid reminders of one’s declining 
years, such as we have lately had elsewhere from the 
sardonic Pinero! Man, as we would have him—well, 
thereisroom herefor variety of taste. At Her Majesty's 
he is a sword-and-powder gentleman, fresh from 
one of those semi-historical romances in which the 
public still delights—a natural son of Louis XV. and 
a peasant woman of Poitiers, an adventurous dog 
who has his eye on the throne of France, but is foiled 
by a British officer. This officer is a devil of a 
fellow, who helps Wolfe to storm the Heights of 
Abraham, and ends the play with a triumphant 
roll of British drums. Patriotism, you see, is not 
neglected in this resplendent theatre, which takes 
the Queen’s title at such an auspicious juncture in 
the national history. 

There are abundant signs that Mr. Gilbert Parker 
is a novice at dramatic writing. He has given us in 
Doltaire, the King’s son, a budget of stage devices 
rather than a character. Doltaire, who has every 
reason for retaining the royal favour at the Court of 
Versailles, breaks into a reckless prophecy of the 
Revolution. He sees the tumbrils full of aristocrats 
on their way to the scaffold. He has a wonderful 
prevision, too, of familiar sayings which are much 
more recent than the Terror. A lady calls him 
a maker of phrases; for instance, he makes 
Dizzy’s phrase—‘on the side of the angels,” 
and he forestalls Margaret Fuller’s rhapsody on 
dancing. “It is more than art; it is religion.” 
The result of his revolutionary frenzy is that 
Doltaire is bidden by Madame de Pompadour to 
choose between the Bastille and a mission to Canada 
to recover a compromising letter, in which she offered 
to sell Canada to the English. This has been 
captured by the British hero, Robert Moray, now a 
prisoner of war at Quebec. When Doltaire arrives 
there, Moray has just been released by the Governor, 
though why a prisoner of war should be set at 
liberty in this happy-go-lucky way is not made 
clear. Having quelled a hungry rabble with some 
rhetoric about his peasant blood, Doltaire arrests 
Moray asaspy. Need I say that, as men we would 
wish them to be, they are rivals for the love of 
Alixe Duvarney? Moray is nearly shot without 
trial, then tortured with thumbscrews, then con- 
demned to death by court-martial on no evidence 
whatever, then insulted by a tipsy French officer, 
and invited to a duel by Doltaire, who has the 
ingenious idea that this will make a more dramatic 
spectacle than the gallows. The Governor is a 
coward and a bully ; his officers, who saw no objection 
to the release of Moray without reason, are willing to 








hang him with equal inconsequence; there is only 
one honest man in Canada, and that is a comic gaoler. 
You will not be surprised to hear that the British 
hero takes full advantage of this situation for the 
contrast of his own national integrity with the 
natural depravity of Frenchmen. Moreover, he out- 
wits his rival by marrying Alixe Duvarney, with 
the help of a Protestant chaplain, under the very 
nose of the Governor; and then he jumps from a 
window in the palace, and escapes in a boat. What 
more could a patriotic audience, swelling with the 
National Anthem, desire? Yet this is not all, fora 
mysterious barber, bent on blowing up the Governor, 
who has done him wrong, blows up Doltaire by 
mistake. You hear the roar of an exploding mine; 
the walls fall in, and through tongues of flame rush 
the British soldiery, headed by Moray, to find Mr. 
Tree and the barber a medley of charred bones. 

Let nobody say this piece lacks spirited incident. 
Inspired prophecy, a riot, a duel, two escapes from 
execution, a wedding when the bridegroom can 
almost feel the halter round his neck, a leap from 
a window—none of your commonplace rope-ladder 
business, but a sheer drop that rivals Monte 
Cristo’s exploit when he was hurled from the 
battlements of the Chateau d@If into the sea— 
finally, an explosion, with an admirable illusion 
of falling masonry; these are the things which 
make Mr. Parker's play memorable. The char- 
acterisation is less impressive. I think the best 
of it falls to Mrs. Tree, who is excellent in the part 
of “ hell knows no fury like a woman scorned.” Mr. 
Tree, very picturesque as the villain with good im- 
pulses—he has a very good one indeed just before he 
is cut off by the explosion—might make Doltaire a 
Master of Ballantrae if Mr. Parker were a Stevenson, 
On the whole, The Seats of the Mighty is not a striking 
beginning of a notable enterprise; but it gives us some 
effective stage pictures, and it inflames our patriotic 
ardour. This ought to be a consolation to you, my 
dear A. B. W., for have you not gone to Washington 
in the service of your country ?—Ever yours, 


L. F. A. 





THE OPERA SEASON. 





T will be interesting to see, this year, the effect of 
the Jubilee festivities upon our brief opera 
season, Which may perhaps be stimulated, perhaps 
overshadowed, by them. Opening on the 10th of 
May, it can scarcely be continued with advantage for 
more than two months. The rejoicings in connection 
with the commemoration will hardly have finished 
when the usual summer exodus will begin; and it will 
probably be very difficult to secure audiences for an 
operatic performance after the first or second week 
in July. However, with good will and representa- 
tions, every evening much may be done during a 
couple of months; and the new manager, Mr. Grau, 
acting under the supervision of a board of directors, 
has in the first place engaged an excellent company, 
which, if comparatively weak in the prima donna 
department, is particularly strong in tenors, and 
includes, moreover, in the person of M. Edouard de 
Reszke, one admirable bass. The comparative weak- 
ness in the prima donna section of the company arises 
from the non-engagement of Madame Melba of the 
pure voice, the perfect style. Madame Calvé is a very 
dramatic singer ; and in dramatic parts she is beyond 
rivalry. Madame Eames, too, and Miss Macintyre are 
both very charming ; and the same may be said of a 
new-comer (Madame Frances Saville) who, like Madame 
Melba, is of Australian origin. But Madame Melba, 
now that Madame Patti has retired, is the first 
operatic artist of our time—a view not by any means 
confined to England but fully shared by France 
and Italy ; and to omit her name from a programme 
in which, for some years past, the public has looked 
for it and found it as a matter of course, is to make 
a gap indeed! The tenors, three in number, are all 
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that can be desired—one is M. Jean de Reszke; the 
others M. Alvarez, and M. Van Dyck. It will be 
observed that among the tenors no English name 
appears ; whereas the prime donne engaged, equally 
with the prime donne who ought to have been 
engaged (to the name of Madame Melba that of 
Madame Nordica may here be added), are all, with 
the exception of Madame Calvé, English, like Miss 
Macintyre, or Australian like Madame Melba and 
Madame Frances Saville, or American from the 
United States like Madame Nordica and Madame 
Eames. 

People go to the opera mainly for the singing and 
the society. But the works count for something ; and 
it cannot be said that the new manager has selected 
for his first season any very remarkable productions. 
Two alone are now spoken of—Der Evangelimann, 
the composition of Herr Kienzel, and an opera, 
hitherto unnamed, by M. d'Erlanger. The last- 
named composer is, in a certain sense, an amateur. 
He is not “obliged to compose,” as the mother of 
Meyerbeer once said to Heine, which caused Heine, 
soon afterwards, to remark that a windmill might 
as well say it was not obliged to turn; for when the 
wind blows it must turn, and it is only when the 
wind has fallen thatit stands still. But M.d'Erlanger 
has composed some very graceful songs: and if his 
opera should succeed he will no longer be classed 
with amateurs, but will take his rank side by side 
with the masters; some of whom, like Meyerbeer 
and Mendelssohn, have been born in the lap of 
luxury, while others, like Wagner, Verdi, and 
Gounod, have bad, at least in early days, to turn 
their art to profitable account. Herr Kienzel’s 
opera, Der Evangelimann, has proved a great artistic 
and popular success wherever it has been played, 
especially at Vienna and Dresden; and it is being 
rehearsed at Covent Garden with a special view to 
M. Van Dyck, whose fine impersonation of the 
principal character did much towards ensuring the 
popularity of the work in various parts of Germany. 
No other new works are spoken of; nor are any 
revivals of special importance promised, with the 
exception of Tristan und Isolde, for M. Jean de 
Reszke (a repetition, however, rather than a revival, 
this should be called), and the Gioconda of Ponchielli, 
an opera of the second class, in which the mill is 
worked by the action of well-made machinery, and 
not by natural wind or any sort of afflatus. Of the 
two most successful operas of the moment neither is 
to be given this season at the Royal Italian Opera; 
neither the André Chénier, that is to say, of 
Giordano, nor the Viede Bohéme of Puccini. Each of 
these works is a masterpiece; the former in the 
tragic, the latter in the light and brilliant style. 
The subject of André Chénier is already known. 
Signor Ilica, the first of contemporary Italian libret- 
tists, may be said to have evolved it from two facts 
in André Chénier’s life: the fact that he was im- 
prisoned and executed under the Terror, and the 
fact that during his imprisonment he was muchstruck 
by the beauty of a young girl, a fellow-prisoner 
—the jeune captive of one of his most perfect 
poems. lIlica supposes him to have known and 
loved the young girl before the incarceration of 
both ; and he further, by an easy step, imagines the 
denunciation of the two lovers to have been due to 
a jealous, and of course, unsuccessful suitor. Here 
we have at once the three leading personages of a 
drama of powerful interest. It is not impossible 
that in the composition of his drama Ilica may have 
in some degree been influenced by the Abbesse de 
Jouarre of Renan, of which the scene is laid in the 
Conciergerie, and which, in its essence, might, like 
llica’s work, be described as “a love affair beneath 
the shadow of the guillotine.” Giordano’s musical 
setting of Ilica’s striking story is wonderfully fine. 
The composer has caught inspiration from the 
librettist, and intensified the effect of his incidents 
and scenes, all of the most emotional character. 
The only place out of Italy where André Chénier has 
yet been performed, is Boston, in the United States, 





where it was given only a few months ago by Mr, 
Mapleson with brilliant success, at the very end of a 
season which as a whole had met with no success 
whatever. Puccini's new opera is a selection and 
combination of diverting and dramatic incidents 
from Murger's Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme, formed 
into an opera book and now enlivened, now rendered 
additionally tragic, by the musical setting. The 
work has already come very near London; not 
nearer, however, than Manchester, where it was 
performed quite recently with triumphant success 
(in English) by the Carl Rosa Company. The 
original Italian version ought certainly to have 
been secured for Covent Garden. Fortunately, we 
are to have it in the autumn at Drury Lane, which 
passes, next September, into the hands of the Carl 
Rosa combination. 





NEW GALLERY. 
“ ARTISTS who are not specially invited to con- 
A tribute to the summer exhibitions of the New 
Gallery can submit their works for consideration in 
the first week in March of each year.” Soruns a 
paragraph in the prefatory notice to the catalogue 
of the New Gallery. I do not know of anything 
which could give a more painful idea of the humilia- 
tions to which skilled craftsmen may be under the 
necessity of submitting. Imagine what it means! 
It means that men who give their lives up to the 
study and practice of art can be found who will 
submit their pictures, for acceptance or rejection, 
to the translator of Madame Sans-Géne and the 
painter of pictures 103, 118, 128, 143, and 146 in 
the present exhibition of the New Gallery. Mr. 
Comyns Carr appears to have a special talent 
for acting as impresario to the sons of great men. 
I am certain that, in hanging Mr. Philip Burne- 
Jones’s work, he is wrong. Mr. Burne-Jones should 
be sent back to the Academy schools to learn the 
rudiments of drawing. Mr. Kipling’s lines might 
be published in the catalogue just the same. It is 
rather hard that we poor art critics should be asked 
to give verdicts on English verse composition. It is 
bad enough that we are compelled to have a cursory 
acquaintance with history, anatomy, perspective, 
and the rest, without setting us to scansion; but 
since Mr. Kipling, as it were, subpoenas us, I must, 
with great reluctance, confess that his poetry s»ems 
to be almost as bad as Mr. Burne-Jones’s picture. 
The sons of Eli should really be restrained from such 
trivial desecrations, for elaborate triviality is a 
desecration in a gallery where Burne-Jones and 
Watts elect to exhibit. 

A critic has to be very careful not to let con- 
spicuous errors of judgment in the conduct of a 
great artist obscure his estimate of the artist's 
work, which alone is submitted to him for his 
opinion. Mr. Whistler does not become a lesser 
artist by the fact that he exchanges laudatory 
prefaces with Mr. Pennell, in which they call each 
other lithographers ; nor can Burne-Jones be com- 
promised even by the fact that he elects to exhibit 
in a gallery which is managed by Mr. Comyns Carr 
and Mr. Halle. 

My opinion on Burne-Jones may certainly be 
taken without fear of any biasin his favour. For 
reasons which are of no interest I have always 
approached him sulkily, with something of a preju- 
dice against him. It is so difficult not to take 
sides. Perhaps I have known people who ad- 
mired him stupidly. But if 1 am put behind a 
pen, and paid, on a contract which I hold to imply 
an obligation, seriously to state the truth, to the 
best of my knowledge, I find myself compelled 
to confess that he is a most gigantic person. The 
“Pilgrim of Love” must be one of the great pic- 
tures of the world. I do not know where the 
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marvellous inventiveness and the complete technical 
mastery that characterise it would fail to hold 
their own. Over a dream-plain of dried, yellow 
grass—you hear it rustling—by a little sheet of 
steely water, speeds the figure of Love, radiant, 
exalted, crowned with buds and flowers, lightly—oh, 
so lightly !—holding the pilgrim’s eager hand as he 
presses through the brambles in pursuit. Around 
the head of Love is the whirring of a clond of 
sparrows, a pictorial invention of indescribable 
beauty and significance. Some linger and hover a 
moment with other birds by the pilgrim, around 
and on the brambles. The plain ends in low 
mountains under the pure and silent sky of an 
everlasting twilight. The work is done, the inten- 
tion expressed lucidly, with great force and simplicity 
as a whole. A wealth of exquisite detail is subordin- 
ated with the greatest ease and sweetness. There is 
none of the mere staining of white canvas which is 
the mark of insular English painting. It is real 
solid painting throughout, admirably adjusted 
harmonies, solidly carried through with an un- 
faltering hand. Any one subordinate passage of 
this picture would be enough to make the reputation 
of a painter as a master craftsman. The very 
monumental completeness of the work, the absence 
of any possible demand for indulgence on any 
count, perhaps militates against the kind of first- 
night success of acclamation which a work that is 
destined to run for the ages does not always compel. 

Mr. Watts exhibits a portrait of his wife which 
is one of the best things he has ever done, and a 
composition, “ Paris on Ida,” which is conceived in a 
certain large manner, and brushed on to a coarse 
canvas with a style which is distinguished in its 
summary character. 

The rest, with few exceptions, is padding. Mr. 
Sargent exhibits two dashing sketches on a large 
scale. No one must be more surprised than he to 
be called “the leader of the modern movement,” as 
I see it is becoming the fashion to call him. I don't 
know what the modern movement is, but Mr. Sargent 
leads nothing but his own very able brush, and that 
to great effect. There are realistic canvases by 
Lathangue and James Charles of great ability and 
interest. Even Mr. Lathangue’s mastery does not 
convince me of the fitness for pictorial treatment of 
a moment which might more properly rank as one in 
a series of images in a kinetoscope. Mr. Hennessey 
exhibits a river scene in which a mellow illumination 
is tenderly expressed by means that are masterly in 
their economy. Mr. Schmalz has made astonishing 
progress. His portrait of a lady has considerable 
character, and there is some interesting painting in 
the sofa and a shot velveteen cushion. There is some 
remarkable work in a picture by Mrs. Swynnerton 
(151): two plump hands are drawn and modelled with 
great ability. A picture by David McGill (228) con- 
tains much serious and able drawing of a thoroughness 
which is none too common in a modern exhibition. 
M. Fernand Knopff shows what a stately decoration 
may be made of the simplest subject—some bare 
stems, “ Sous les Sapins”’ (252), 

I should like to ask some of the sculptors who 
exhibit in the New Gallery what good authority 
they have for perpetrating life-sized, three-quarter 
heads in high-relief. Sr. P. 








THE GLEN GREY ACT. 





\ R. RHODES has returned to Africa. What 
1! will be the next step in his career remains 
to be seen; but, whatever it is, it will no doubt 
be watched with breathless interest by those English- 
men who have agreed to consider him “ the greatest 
man of this century.” 

We are not just now concerned with the possi- 
bilities of Mr. Rhodes’s future career—whether 
“ended” or only begun—but with a part of his 
past achievement which is better known in South 








Africa than in England. In connection with this 
subject, we must refer back for one moment to a 
production which all who have any regard for its 
author must prefer to pass over in silence, and 
which, indeed, seems by this time to be generally 
forgotten—Mr. Stead’s Christmas Number. Its pre- 
face contains the astounding statement that “ Cecil 
Rhodes is the Abraham Lincoln of South Africa.” 
The next few lines show clearly enough the how and 
why of this piece of special pleading, for which, 
perhaps, one can scarcely blame an enragé partisan 
very much. The natives and their rights were 
quietly ignored by Mr. Rhodes’s admirers, so long as 
it was merely a question of annexations, “ risings,” 
seizure of cattle, forced labour, and so on; but 
when we have to do with the Boers—that is 
another pair of shoes entirely! Then the native 
becomes a useful card to play, and the Transvaal is 
“a State which has slavery as its chief corner-stone.” 

Now, we are not holding a brief for the Boer in 
his relations with the natives. If you ask any 
Natal native his opinion of the “ Ama-Bunu,” you 
will find that, on the whole, they are regarded with 
a lively horror—justified, alas! by manifold ex- 
perience. But we must remember that the old, 
ignorant, fanatical Voortrekkers honestly believed 
themselves right in adopting Old Testament methods 
with the “ Canaanites,” though, when they recognised 
any obligation, they were just, upright, and kindly 
enough. And Englishmen, who have not their 
excuses, are not entitled by their own conduct to 
throw the first stone. And one has heard colonists 
(perhaps the very men who, later on, were shouting 
their loudest for Rhodes and Jameson) declare that 
“it is the Boers who have the best way of treating 
the Kafirs—they know how to keep them in their 
place,” ete. 

But this is a digression. Our real point was the 
irony of eulogising Mr. Rhodes as an anti-slavery 
hero, when one of the most important measures 
introduced and passed by the Cape Government, 
under his premiership, was the “Glen Grey Act,’ 
intended to reintroduce, if not slavery, at least a 
species of villeinage. Its main objects are to confine 
the natives (except such as are actually in service) 
to certain specified “ locations,” and to compel then 
to work for white employers. 

This is not immediately obvious from the text of 
the Act, as it stands. In fact, even a careful reader, 
unacquainted with all the circumstances involved, 
might be pardoned for supposing it to be a very 
ordinary and innocuous measure. Acts of Parliament 
are notoriously dry reading, and we must crave in- 
dulgence for quoting the greater part of the section 
which is headed “ Part IV. Labour Tax” : 


‘33. Every male native residing in the district, exclusive of 
natives in possession of lands under ordinary quit-rent titles or 
in frechold, who in the judgment of the Resident Magistrate is 
fit for and capable of labour shall pay into the revenue a tax of 
ten shillings per annum. Provided that upon any native satis- 
fying the Resident Magistrate that he has been in service or 
employment beyond the borders of the district for a period of at 
least three months during the twelve months preceding the date 
on which the said tax is payable, such native shall become 
exempt from payment of the tax for that year; and provided 
further that such native shall become exempt from any further 
payment of such tax, so soon as he shall have satisfied the Resi- 
dent Magistrate that he has been in service or employment, 
beyond the borders of the district for a total period, consecutive 
or otherwise, of not less than three years. To every such native 
as in the latter proviso mentioned a certificate, in a form to be 
prescribed by the Governor, shall be given by the Resident 
Magistrate, stating that he is exempt from further payment of 
the said tax. 

“ 34. The Resident Magistrate may from time to time exempt 
for one year from the payment of the aforesaid tax any native 
who may, for good and sufficient reasons, be proved to the satis- 
faction of the said magistrate to be unable to leave his location 
for the purpose of entering into service or employment, or who 
may, with the rmission of the Resident Magistrate first had 
and obtained, have been bond fide within the said district in 
service or employment at any adequate wage or remuneration 
for the period of three months .. . and every member of a 
Location Board and of the District Council shall during his 
term of office be exempted from the payment of the said tax.” 
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Section °5 provides that the tax shall become 
payable on January Ist every year, or so soon as a 
native comes to reside in the district, and that the 
proceeds thereof shall be devoted to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools for the education 
of the natives in trade and agricultural labour. We 
may remark, in passing, that Colonial Governments 
seem to vacillate between the desire to make the 
native more useful by having him taught a trade 
(or let us be more charitable and say between a 
paternal anxiety for his welfare) and the fear of 
cheapening white labour by his competition. This 
has caused a curious change in the Natal Education 
Department. Whereas, in 1895, the Government 
grant to mission schools was conditional on the 
children being taught industrial work, in 1896 it 
was withdrawn from all schools where industrial 
work was taught! But to proceed. 

* 36. In ease the said tax still remain unpaid for a period 
of three months from the date when it becomes due, it shall be 
lawful for the Resident Magistrate to issue his warrant requir- 
ing the messenger of the Court to levy and raise the amount 
due by sale of the goods and chattels of the person making 
default. Should the proceeds of such sale not bo sufficient to 
meet the payment due, or should the person in default not be 
in possession of any property, he shall, if found at any time 
at any place within the district, be deemed and taken to be an 
idle and disorderly person . . . and become liable to the penal- 
ties prescribed [in Act 23 of 1879]; and upon a second or 
subsequent conviction shall be liable to imprisonment with hard 
labour for a period not exceeding twelve months: provided that 
upon pogo of the amount due, together with any costs in- 
curred, or upon his showing good and sufficient cause why he 
should be exempted from payment, the said person shall be 
relieved from the operation of this section.” 

Now, the obvious comment on the above—a com- 
ment recently made by an Englishman to whom we 
showed the Act—is that it contains, on the face of it, 
nothing flagrantly unjust. In England, a revenue 
must be raised; penalties are attached to the non- 
payment of legal dues; and no one is greatly com- 
miserated if he wilfully incurs the same, or considered 
the victim of illegal oppression if he does so through 
his misfortune rather than his fault. But in forming 
a right estimate of the Glen Grey Act, its scope and 
intention, we must take into account the state of 
society in Cape Colony, and the character of that 
reactionary element in the Afrikander Bond, among 
whom Mr. Rhodes at that time (1894) found some of 
his warmest supporters. These were the men who 
introduced e.g. Haarhoff’s Bill* (I believe and sin- 
cerely trust it did not pass; but a similar regulation 
is in force at Johannesburg—or was, until recently), 
making it penal for a native to walk on the pave- 
ment. The tax is meant to enforce the labour, not 
the labour the tax, And, observe, it is not any sort 
of labour that will suffice, or else a native might put 
in a plea that he had done three months’ work on 
his own farm. It must be labour for an employer— 
a white employer—whether he will or no. We often 
have complaints of the scarcity of good domestic 
servants here in England, and many good ladies 
denounce, as though it were a delinquency of the 
deepest dye, the unwillingness of average working- 
class girls to go into service. But no one has gone 
the length cf demanding an Act of Parliament to 
compel girls to become cooks and housemaids by 
imposing a tax on all who cannot produce a certifi- 
cate of having been so engaged for a specified time. 
Yet this is a not unfair parallel to the real meaning 
of the Glen Grey Act. 

It may be that this and similar legislation was 
only adopted (as suggested by Mr. and Mrs. Cron- 
wright-Schreiner in their pamphlet on “The Political 
Situation ") to secure the support of the reactionary 


* Lest the English reader should connect with this reguiation a vision 
of dirty, naked savages, smeared with grease and red ochre, forcibly 
taking ‘‘the crown of the causey,’’ and hustling all comers into the 
road, I may point out (1) that no native is allowed by the municipal bye- 
laws to go about the streets of any town in Natal or Cape Colony unless 
decently clothed ; and (2) that the Bill applied to any native ; and native 
doctors and ministers (gentlemanly and well-dressed even according to 
European ideas) are now by no means rare. Cases have occurred at 
Johannesburg of quiet, well-behaved natives, who had had no means of 
learning the existence of the police regulation referred to, being flogged 


for contravening it. 








party in the Afrikander Bond for other measures in 


which the latter had no interest. But the author 
of such a piece of opportunist policy is hardly the 
man to pose as the champion of the slave. To do 
Mr. Rhodes justice, we do not imagine he has ever 
himself laid claim to that réle. 

A. WERNER, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





LITHOGRAPHS. 


Sir, —Your correspondent “ St. P.” mocks at me for stating 
that lithographs from nature may be drawn direct from the 
scene upon the stone. If he consult Mr. Whistler, Mr. Way, or 
any artist-lithographer, he will discover that these artists, and 
the late Mr. Holloway too, have achieved some of their greatest 
successes when so drawing upon the stone and upon the spot. 

It is difficult, he says, to see how so beautiful an art as litho- 
graphy could be driven from its high place by the action of those 
who use it, When he has mastered the history of the art, he 
will become aware how this could be. He will then know 
how the perfunctoriness of some lithographers, and the bad 
work of others, engendered that indifference of the art-loving 
publie by which lithography, good and bad, was for many years 
denied the general recognition and encouragement which it had 
previously enjoyed. I have written so much on this subject of 
late that I do not care to trouble you at greater length, especi 
ally in view of the studied discourtesy of your correspondent’s 
manner.— Yours faithfully, M. H. SpreLMANN. 

21, Cadogan Gardens, Belgravia, S.W. 


24th April. 


ARMENIA: AN INDIVIDUAL CASE. 


Sir,—Your paper has always so consistently advocated the 
cause of the Armenians, that I venture to appeal to the sym- 
pathies of your readers on behalf of an individual ease, which— 
though but a drop in the ocean of horrors—at least offers the 
possibility of giving definite and satisfactory help. 1 say satis- 
factory, because of the well-known difficulty attending the 
administration of relief funds in the suffering districts. 

Madame Caribert is the widow of a Protestant pastor who 
was murdered at a village near AintAb with other members of 
his family. His wife, with two surviving grandchildren, one an 
infant of about a year or a year and a half, the other a little 
girl of six (the rest had been killed before her eyes, in spite of 
her efforts to save them), arrived at Beyrout early in the year, 
after great difficulties and hardships. They are now being 
sheltered by the British Syrian Mission at Beyrout, but the funds 
of that institution (which has many and heavy calls upon it) are 
limited, and the workers are forced to appeal to outside help to 
enable them to offer a home for the future to these refugees 
and educate the children for their share in life’s struggle. 

Any contributions will be received by Mrs. Auriol Barker, 
Camano House, Tonbridge; but contributors are requested 
kindly to state the object for which the sums are intended, to 
prevent their being mistaken for donations towards the General 
Fund of the British Syrian Mission. Trusting you will see your 
way to the insertion of this, I am, yours, ete. A. WERNER. 

Tunbridge Wells, April 24th. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue MorRAt IDEA. 


[ last Saturday's Daily Chronicle appeared a 

review, by Mr. George Moore, of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s new book, ‘‘ The Secret Rose”; and on the 
ground that “it is only by comparison that we 
perceive merits and defects’ Mr. Moore took occasion 
to insert into that review certain strictures upon 
Stevenson's prose. They seem to me to prove that 
Mr. Moore has a pretty firm hold on one end of a 
stick: and I am ready to admit that a stick can be 
flourished with most effect from one end. And yet, 
after all, a stick has usually two ends. 


For the moment Mr. Moore has allowed his 
intellect and his affections to be captivated by the 
beauty of the “ moral idea” in fiction. It is a great 
thing to find an English critic captivated by any 
idea, and certainly the peculiar beauties of the 
moral idea have stood in peculiar need of recom- 
mendation to English writers and readers for a very 
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long while. At the same time I trust that Mr. 
Moore will not allow it to grow into a monomania ; 
for my present purpose is to show (1) that the 
presentment or development of a moral idea is by 
no means the single end of literature in general, or 
of fiction in particular, and (2) that to deny “ moral 
ideas” to Stevenson is to betray either a limited 
acquaintance with his writings or a lack of sympathy 
so profound as to nullify any attempt to grasp his 
intentions. 


Let us first consider Stevenson's alleged want of 
moral ideas. “About ten years ago" Mr. Moore 
read a story by Stevenson—he “forgets which, nor 
does it matter”; but it was in a volume called “‘ The 
Merry Men”—and his reading led him to the con- 
clusion that all Stevenson's art lay in clothing 
ordinary ideas, or no ideas at all, in extremely rare 
language. “A delicious take in. Very like 
modern cabinet-making: an ordinary mahogany 
chest of drawers is inlaid with satin-wood, and lo! 
it becomes at once eighteenth-century!” Mr. Moore 
alighted on a sentence in which a man stops a clock 
with an “interjected finger”; and he now finds 
himself able to assert that “all Stevenson is in that 
unfortunate ‘interjected finger’; he imagined no 
human soul, and he invented no story that anyone 
will remember: his whole art consisted in substitut- 
ing rare words and new turns of phrases for old and 
familiar epithets and locations.” 


Were anysuchaccusation even near the truth,I can 
assure Mr. Moore that he would not be counting me 
to-day among Stevenson's warmest admirers. That 
Stevenson had tricks of style all must allow: that 
the inexperienced might be led to value him by these 
tricks and grace-notes, may also be granted. But I 
think I state no singular case in saying that while 
{ have grown to admire these tricks less and less, I 
have grown to like Stevenson more and more. 
Marry, for why? Well, for several reasons, and 
among them because his writings, taken as a whole, 
are filled with a sound and honest philosophy of 
life. This is precisely what Mr. Moore denies. “The 
narratives of the ancient writers,” says he, “ were 
declarations of their philosophical faiths. Stevenson 
is the leader of those countless writers who perceive 
nothing but the visible world.” Mr. Moore forgets 
which story he read: but he thinks it worth while 
to remember that he dropped the book and was 
afterwards moved, as a result of his brief study, to 
say of Stevenson: “He is the best-dressed young 
man that ever walked in the Burlington Arcade. 
— He makes every thought sparkling and clear, 
but he deprives it of all mystery, of all romance. 
— Romantic! He's about as romantic as 
Voltaire, and would have been a much greater 
writer if he had lived in the reign of Anne.” 


I feel obliged to suggest that Mr. Moore might 
with profit resume and extend his study of Steven- 
son. To save trouble he might begin with the 
volume he dropped, ‘The Merry Men.” It contains 
two stories (at least) which I fancy he must have 
overlooked—* Will of the Mill” and “ Markheim.” 
Will of the Millis born in a valley through which 
a river runs anda high road. Along the high road, 
year after year, post-chaises and waggons and 
pedestrians, and once an army “horse and foot, 
cannon and tumbril, drum and standard,” go hurry- 
ing from one busy stage of the world’s theatre to 
another. Will watches them pass, and dreams of the 
mysterious world beyond his valley and longs to see 
it. But he is a slow countryman, and dallies with 
the wish year after year. He ends by keeping an 
inn, in the parlour of which he sits and listens to the 
talk of more initiated spirits; and as procrastination 
begets timidity, when the time comes he shirks 
even the adventure of marriage, and poorly dis- 
appoints the honest girl who is ready for him. So 
he lives and vegetates ; but there is one adventure, 
one voyage, that no man may shirk, There arrives 
at length a passenger who tells him this, and that 
the time has come. The passenger’s name is Death; 





and with him at length Will of the Mill sets forth 


upon his travels. Call this an allegory, a mystery, 
what you will; I ask, does it not contain a “ moral 
idea”? Is it not built upon the moral idea that 
excess of cautious wisdom is a disease of the soul, 
paralysing manhood? Take “ Markheim,” in which 
a man, red-handed from a murder, reviews his past, 
interrogates his “other self” in a vision, and so, 
having a way of escape from the law but no way of 
escape from himself, surrenders to the police. Con- 
sider this extract from the talk of Markheim’s 
spiritual visitor :— 

‘‘* Murder is to me no special category,’ replied the other. 
‘ All sins are murder, even as all life is war. I behold your 
race, like starving mariners upon a raft, plucking crusts out of 
the hands of famine, and feeding on each other's lives. I follow 
sins beyond the moment of their acting; I find in all that the 
last consequence is death; and to my eyes the pretty maid, who 
thwarts her mother with such taking graces on the question of 
a ball, drips no less visibly with human gore than such a 
murderer as yourself.’ ” 


You may call this a straining of the moral 
insight, if you choose; but only in wantonness of 
depreciation can you talk of it as the writing of a 
man “ who perceived nothing but the visible world.” 
Take “ The Master of Ballantrae”: here you have a 
longer story broad-based upon a moralidea. For the 
tragedy of that book does not of course reside in the 
Master and his wickedness, but in the gradual (and 
to my thinking, most subtly revealed) deterioration 
of the honest brother whom he persecutes. Take 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”: it is the downright 
deliberate allegorising of a moral idea—the idea of 
two natures contending in a man. Remove that 
idea, and the story crumbles into a heap of nonsense. 
Again, is there no moral idea in the study of 
“ Kirstie” in “ Weir of Hermiston” ?—no moral idea 
in the over-darkened “ Ebb-Tide,” that tale of varied 
depravity and its varied rewards ?—no moral idea in 
“The Bottle Imp" ?—if not, there is no moral idea in 
the story of Alcestis. These tales stand, I admit, at 
various removes from life, as we observe life. But 
each has its informing lesson, and the lesson of each 
is sought in the heart of man. 


At the same time, we must admit that Stevenson's 
fancy was capricious; and often enough he told a 
story out of sheer caprice, and left morality behind 
him. But his Essays redress the balance, and his 
Poems. Here let me quote from a lecture delivered 
by Professor Raleigh before the Royal Institution in 
May, 1895 :— 

“ His genius, like the genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne, was 
doubly rich, in the spirit of romance and in a wise and beautiful 
morality. But the irresponsible caprices of his narrative fancy 
prevented his tales from being the appropriate vehicles of his 
morality. ' Hence his essays, containing as they do the 
gist of his reflective wisdom, are ranked by some critics above 
his stories.” 


The majority of Stevenson’s poems and practi- 
cally the whole body of his Essays depend upon 
moral insight for their origin and their justification. 
It is from the sum total of his work that we deduce 
his philosophy ; and finding it, as we think, a full 
one, we have surely some reason to complain of a 
critic who on a confessedly imperfect acquaintance 
with his writings assures the world that the man had 
no moral insight at all. Should Mr. Moore retain his 
opinion after a perusal of “ Across the Plains” and 
“Songs of Travel”; and should he still cling to his 
admired phrase, “The best dressed young man that 
ever walked the Burlington Arcade”; well—I shall 
be sorry, but at least we shall have a little more 
ground on which to build a compromise. 


But, to leave Stevenson for the moment and come 
to the general question. The moral idea is a mighty 
fine thing in literature, and I feel almost jealous of 
Mr. Moore's devotion to it. But is it the one and 
only essential of great literature, or even of great 
fiction? I submit that there is such a thing as truth 
of temperament, and that this too may be worth Mr. 
Moore’s attention. The Essays of Michael, Lord of 
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Montaigne, are scarcely inspired by moral ideas; 
but they have undeviating truth of temperament, 
and have found it a fair preservative of man’s 
esteem. I search Much Ado About Nothing and 
As You Like Jt in vain for moral ideas; but truth 
of temperament informs them both, and they are 
still reckoned among the triumphs of literature. 
Is it for moral ideas or for truth of temperament 
that we value Jane Austen? Scott—Mr. Moore (I 
seem to remember) can find little to admire in Scott. 
He appears to be studying literature just now 
through a single eye-glass. A second glass might 
correct his observations. I believe that by that 
second glass he would discover quite unsuspected 











beauties in quite a large number of authors. And 
what better could befall a critic ? A. T.Q.C. 
REVIEWS. 
MR. RHODES. 

Cectn Ruopes. A_ Biography and Appreciation. By 
“Imperialist.” With Personal Reminiscences by Dr. 
Jameson. With Portraits and Map. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 


\ YJ HATEVER may be thought of the biographical 

value of this well-timed volume, there can be no 
doubt that its author appreciates his hero in the 
most unstinted way. It is, in fact, an emphatic 
panegyric on that remarkable man, and for the 
most part a strongly partisan defence of his recent 
conduct. Dr. Jameson's share in the volume may 
be quickly dismissed. It consists only of a few 
pages at the end, in which the Doctor expresses his 
admiration for Mr. Rhodes, and draws attention 
especially to the largeness of that politician’s ideas, 
to the independence of spirit and persistence of 
endeavour with which he has carried them out, and 
to the peculiar success which he has always met 
with in his efforts to win the black man’s confidence 
and trust. But beyond these few pages, the 
biography is entirely the work of “ Imperialist,” and 
is a piece of ungrudging—we had almost said un- 
thinking — hero-worship from beginning to end. 
The chief interest of it lies in what it tells us of 
Mr. Rhodes’s early days; and we should have been 
glad to have more of these reminiscences and less of 
the pamphleteering of which the later portions are 
composed. The picture of the young Cecil Rhodes, 
early in the ‘seventies, sitting at a table diamond- 
sorting in the wilds of Griqualand, working away 
steadily at the foundation of his fortune, and 
already dreaming distant dreams of the empire 
which that fortune was to be a means to win, 
is full of interest. The narrative of the young 
diamond -digger keeping his terms at Oxford 
and spending his vacations in South Africa, 
studying at the same time to educate himself and 
to draw round him a following of millionaires; the 
tale of the establishment of the great commercial 
companies of the De Beers Consolidated Mines and 
of the Goldfields of South Africa; the story of the 
young financier’s entry into the Cape Parliament, of 
his early friendship with General Gordon, of his wise 
conciliation of the Dutch, and of his far-reaching 
schemes for the annexation of a continent—all these 
things are well told here. “ Imperialist” has done 
a service in dwelling on this side of Mr. Rhodes’s 
career. The acuteness which from the first deter- 
mined to use the vast wealth of the country as a 
basis for vast Imperial schemes deserves our cordial 
recognition. The large-handed generosity with 
which Mr. Rhodes has spent his fortune on develop- 
ing the empire he has won, and the skilful energy 
with which he has secured financial support from 


a little less obvious, than it is in these pages. But, 
after all, we live in an age when money is all-power. 
ful, and it is probably hypercritical to wish that 
this great tale of empire-building stank a little less 
of money than it does. 

A less satisfactory feature of the book is the 
foolish partisanship it displays. Everyone who 
differs from Mr. Rhodes’s views or who ventures to 
criticise his action is singled out forabuse. We find, 
of course—we are accustomed to this in our colonia] 
critics—that “ Imperialist’? has the poorest opinion 
of the Imperial Government. We find complaints of 
a “ monstrous campaign of malicious misrepresenta- 
tion” in the English Press. We find suggestions that 
English newspapers are bribed to injure Mr. Rhodes 
by rival African millionaires. We find a violent 
attack made on the Lord Chief Justice for sentencing 
Dr. Jameson to a punishment he well deserved, 
Above all, when “ Imperialist ” comes to discuss the 
raid and the Transvaal question, we find an inability 
to appreciate any argument on the other side which 
makes his book historically worthless. President 
Kruger is only an unscrupulous rascal. The raiders 
and their abettors are heroes, on whose conduct it is 
cant or treason to reflect. Mr. Chamberlain, it is 
ingeniously suggested, stands in the same position 
as Mr. Rhodes, and both deserve equal praise for 
their refusal to justify their behaviour! For any 
consciousness of the gravity of Mr. Rhodes’s and Dr, 
Jameson's error, for any appreciation of the difficulty 
and delicacy of the situation, we look in these pages 
invain. If Mr. Rhodes reads them, we can well fancy 
him entreating to be saved from such injuadicious 
friends. But, apart from its excessive bias, the 
book has merits. For its information, which is 
brightly given, we wish it many readers, and we 
have no doubt that they will refrain from accepting 
its judgments as their own. 


THE LAW OF WAR. 


THe Law or War. By John Shuckburgh Risley, M.A., 
B.C.L. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 
Mr. Ristey has written a book which in itself 


reaches a high standard of merit, and which gives 
us hope that he may do very valuable work as a 
legal writer. He is clear and concise in expression, 
careful and accurate in statement, and, for a writer 
on International Law, singularly unaffected. Further- 
more, he has had the good fortune of producing his 
book—which is designed as much for the general 
reader as for lawyers—in the very nick of time. 
We can especially recommend the book as one which 
will be very useful just now in the offices of daily 
newspapers. 

There are some matters of opinion as to which 
we cannot agree with Mr. Risley. His chapter on 
England and the Declaration of Paris, for instance, 
is the sort of thing we have learnt to expect from 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. There can be no doubt that 
since the last war with France the position of 
England has in three respects altered: her carry- 
ing trade has enormously increased; it is more 
vulnerable to foreign cruisers owing to the improve- 
ments in means of maritime offence, and especially 
owing to the increasing disproportion between the 
speed of fast and slow ships, and it is more essential 
owing to the need of food supplies from oversea. 
Thus, whatever be the law as to capture, and what- 
ever be the superiority of our fleet, the losses 
entailed upon us in a maritime war must be greater 
than at any previous period. Mr. Risley seems to 
confuse the effects of natural causes with the effects 
of the Declaration of Paris, and even seems to 
suppose that the French could properly seize corn 
going to English ports which are not ports of 





the money-makers round him, are brought out 
effectively and justly. Perhaps, as we read, we 
are tempted to wish that the power of money were 
a little less in evidence, and the admiration of money 


naval equipment as occasional contraband, without 
| violating the Declaration. For this view there is, 
we apprehend, no support, though the French 
| treated rice as contraband in their pacific blockade 
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of the Chinese ports, and the Powers, in their recent 
action in Crete, seem to have attempted to draw 
a distinction not merely between the ports, but 
between the classes of people for whom the food 
was intended. 

But, apart from such matters of controversy, 
Mr. Risley deserves unstinted commendation for the 
intelligent and systematic way in which he has 
stated the substance of the law of war. We have 
attempted to test the book with reference to recent 
events in the East, and the result is almost always 
satisfactory having regard to the anomalous situa- 
tion there existing. It is clear that if the Greeks 
and Turks had competent priz2 courts as well as 
cruisers, a host of interesting questions might come 
up for solution. There would be questions of com- 
mercial domicile which would have puzzled Lord 
Stowell in connection with shipments made by 
some of the Levantine Greeks. And we fancy that 
law students for many student generations will 
puzzle their heads to know what precisely is the 
position of the Powers in pacifically blockading part 
of the territory of one belligerent to prevent the 
ships of the other belligerent from landing food for 
the support (a) of the invading troops, and ()) of the 
insurgent subjects. They will not learn from Mr. 
Risley whether this is a violation of neutrality; but 
they will learn enough to talk round the question. 


OLD TESTAMENT PROPER NAMES, 


Stupres in HEBREW Proper Names. By G. Buchanan 
Gray, M.A., lecturerin Hebrew and Old Testament Theology 
in Mansfield College, late Senior Kennicott Scholar in the 


London: A. & C. Black. 


BEFORE the publication of this book, Mr. Buchanan 
Gray was already regarded as an important accession 
to the ranks of English Old Testament scholars, and 
these studies will do much to establish his reputation. 
To begin at the end, the sixty-eight pages of appen- 
dices and indices, with their elaborate and exhaustive 
tables of proper names, variously arranged and 
classified, are sufficient evidence of the immense 
amount of painstaking labour which has been 
devoted to the preparation of this work. The same 
thoroughness and accuracy are found throughout. 
Mr. Gray has carefully studied the literature of his 
subject, and illustrates copiously from the proper 
names of the other Semiticlanguages. Considering the 
number of tables, references, and of scattered wordsin 
various Aryan and Semitic characters, the printing 
is remarkably accurate. But the excellences of the 
book are not confined to wealth and accuracy of 
detail. Mr. Gray possesses that grasp of principles 
and method without which painstaking labour 
merely results in the pathetic futility of George 
Eliot’s Mr. Casanbon. Mr. Gray’s methods and results 
constitute, within limits, a new calculus for use in 
Old Testament criticism. We will try to indicate the 
purport of the book. Mr. Gray divides the history 
into four periods—pre-Davidic, Davidic, the period of 
the later kings,and the post-exilicperiod. He classifies 
the names according to their elements and mode of 
formation ; names compounded with a term of kin- 
ship, father, brother, etc.; animal names, names con- 
taining an element denoting dominion, king, 
(melech), possessor (ba‘al), ete.; names compounded 
with the Divine names }ah, El, and Shaddai. He then 
determines the ratios of the numbers of names of the 
various classes in the several periods, and ascertains 
the types of names characteristic of each. The 
results are obviously important for the history of 
the religion of Israel, for the religious ideas of each 
period are reflected in its favourite names. Further, 
the ratio of the numbers of names of various classes 
in any given list or collection of names will be an 
important piece of evidence as to the period when 
the people lived, or even when the list was com- 
piled; a piece of evidence, however, more conclusive 
for late than for early dates. An early list cannot 
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anticipate the taste of future generations in 
names; but a late list may of course use early 
sources, or indulge in archaic imitations of 
ancient names. Marmaduke, it has been said, is 
a form of Merodach, but a novel with a hero 
of that name does not necessarily date from 
the period of the Babylonian Empire. There are, 
of course, serious difficulties in the application of 
these principles; the dates of many passages are 
uncertain, and, as we have just said, names are 
often much older than extant lists of them. These 
difficulties Mr. Gray has fully recognised, and dis- 
posed of them in the most masterly fashion—as 
far as they can be disposed of. For Mr. Gray can- 
didly acknowledges the margin of ultimate un- 
certainty. Now the difficulties are most serious in 
connection with Chronicles and the Priestly Code; 
of these Chronicles is commonly dated about BC. 
300, the Priestly Code about p.c. 450. Both these 
documents contain lists of names purporting to be 
those of pre-exilic and even of pre-Mosaic persons, 
a large proportion of whom are entirely unknown 
to the earlier literature. In view of this fact and 
of the late date of these works, can we regard these 
names as authentic and use them to determine the 
prevalence of names in the different periods? Mr. 
Gray applies a very simple test. If the lists of pro- 
fessedly ancient names in the Priestly Code and 
Chronicles are entirely or mainly authentic, the 
ratios of names of different classes in these two 
books should resemble the corresponding ratios in the 
names in the earlier, morecontemporaneous literature. 
Mr. Gray tabulates the figures tor the Priestly 
Code and Chronicles, on the one hand, and for the 
contemporaneous literature on the other, and shows 
that the result is not an approximate agreement, but 
a glaring contrast. Hence he concludes that the 
names in Chronicles “largely consist of those of the 
compiler’s own time (c. 300 B.c.), that they are, at 
least, not genuine survivals from the days of David 
and the subsequent kings” (p. 170). He comes toa 
similar but somewhat less sweeping conclusion with 
regard to the names in the Priestly Code. Here, 
however, the argument is complicated by the fact 
that the Priestly Code believed, quite justifiably, 
that Yahweh first became the name of the God of 
Israel in the time of Moses; and held that God was 
known to the pre-Mosaic Israelites as Shaddai. Now 
Mr. Gray shows that names with // and }ah were 
much more frequent in post-exilic than in pre-exilic 
times. Hence it might be supposed that if the names 
in the Priestly Code lists were composed by its post- 
exilic author, names with Yah would be numerous, 
but they are absent. A superficial reasoner might 
see in this a proof of the genuineness of the names ; 
but as soon as we recall the theory of the Priestly 
Code as to the origin and use of Divine names, we see 
that the author would necessarily avoid suggesting 
names containing Yah for pre- Mosaic persons. 
Names in Shaddai duly occur. The proportion 
and character of names containing F/ agree 
with those in post-exilic collections of names. 
We have only indicated one or two important 
parts of Mr. Gray's argument. As a whole, it 
finally disposes—in spite of Dillmann—of the idea 
that the proper names in the Priestly Code are 
evidence for an early origin of that document, and 
shows that they strongly support a post-exilic date. 
Mr. Gray also concludes that, “Of all the classes of 
names , two only—compounds with £l and 
compounds with Yah—were still in process of 
enlargement for the purposes of ordinary life in the 
post-exilic period; compounds with Shaddai and 
Zur, and, possibly, one or two with ‘Ami, were also 
created in this period for literary and artificial 
purposes, not for current use. Names of all the 
other classes (i.e. animal names, and those com- 
pounded with terms of dominion and the other 
terms of kinship) had ceased to be formed, and, in 
some cases, entirely—in the rest almost entirely— 
ceased to be current as names of individuals at 
periods prior by a longer or shorter time to the 
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Exile.” Mr. Gray uses his conclusions to determine 
which of the lists in Chronicles are derived from 
ancient sources. As Kittel is a follower of Dill- 
mann, it is not surprising that Mr. Gray's results 
differ considerably from Kittel’s analysis of 
Chronicles. Sometimes, too, Mr. Gray's position is 
the more conservative. 

If space permitted, we should like to say more on 
this most suggestive book, which is full of interesting 
points and valuable information. We must add one 
criticism. We hope that in subsequent works Mr. 
Gray will not write simply for those who can trans- 
late unpointed Hebrew at sight, but, in this and 
other matters, will condescend somewhat to the 
numerous class of Biblical students who are not 
specialists in Old Testament languages and criticism. 
He has much to say that they ought to know. His 
book has, we believe, been noticed with approval by 
distinguished continental critics, and is likely to be 
the English work on the subject for some time to 
come, even if an attempt is made to treat Old Testa- 
ment Proper Names from a different standpoint. 


BIOLOGICAL 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL History. Edited by S. F. 
Harmer, M.A., and A. E. Shipley, M.A.—Vol. II. Flat- 
worms and Mesozoa, by F. W. Gamble, M.Se. (Vict.). 
Nemertines, by Miss L. Sheldon, Newnham College, Cam- 


BOOKS. 
THE 


bridge. Threadworms and Sagitta, by A. E. Shipley, M.A. 
Rotifers, by Mareus Hartog, M.A., D.Se. (Lond.).” Poly- 
chaet Worms, by W. Blaxland Benham, D.Se. (Lond_). 


Earthworms and Leeches, by F. E. Beddard, M.A. (Oxon.), 
F.R.S. Gephyrea and Phoronis, by A. E. Shipley, M.A., 
ete. Polyzoa, by S. F. Harmer, M.A., ete. London and 
New York: Maemillan & Co. 


THE Natura History oF THE MARKETABLE MARINE 
FisHes OF THE BritisH Istanps. Prepared by Order 
of the Council of the Marine Biological Association 


especially for the use of those interested in the Sea- 
fishing Industries. By J. T. Cunningham, M.A. (Oxon.), 
With a Preface by E. Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Same Publishers 

THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNLIKE. A Collection of Evolution 
Essays suggested by the Study of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Bailey. Same Publishers, 


THE present volume of the “Cambridge Natural 
History " is almost sufficiently described by its two 
title-pages, which, beside the subject-matter of the 
different sections, give in portentous detail the 
qualifications of the writers. But authors of such 
competence as Mr. Harmer, Mr. Shipley, Mr. Gamble, 
Miss Sheldon, Prof. M. Hartog, Mr. Beddard, and 
Mr. Benham, hardly need this kind of advertise- 
ment. The book is well illustrated. The editors 
indulge in a little joke in the form of a quotation 
from André Chénier: “ Nous allons faire des vers 
ensemble.” The naturalist reader will revel in the 
many kinds of strange “ vers,” especially, no doubt, 
in those products or producers of decadence the 
Trematodes and Cestodes, which, it may be men- 
tioned, are parasitic “ flatworms.” 

A preface by Professor Ray Lankester is a guar- 
antee for the scientific value of Mr. Cunningham's 
“Marketable Fishes,” a further contribution toward 
the popularisation and application of scientific know- 
ledge as to the conditions of marine life. Slow as 
“ those interested in the sea-fishing industries ” may 
be to avail themselves of this information, it is 
every way desirable that they should be encouraged 
to do so. The book is well illustrated and is pro- 
vided with maps. The author indulges now and 
then in a little mildly facetious didacticism. Take 
the opening sentences :—“ Our knowledge of the 
natural history of the majority of our most valuable 
marine food fishes is of quite recent growth, and 
although now there is a great deal of it, much more 
is still required. When I write our knowledge, I 
mean that which has been obtained and published ; 
for the number of those who have made this know- 
ledge their own is small indeed. Those to whom the 





regular work of life, are not a large class. On 


the other hand, those who handle fish continu- 
ally in the course of their daily business, whether 
in the boat or in the market, have, for the 
most part, not yet realised that any knowledge con- 
cerning fish which they do not possess can be of any 
value.” But, as Mr. Cunningham proceeds to ex- 
plain, the fishmonger, though he may not think so, 
has something to learn from the naturalist who has 
devoted himself to the knowledge of things market- 
able. And though investigation of problems re- 
lating to the fisheries “does not promise great 
individual rewards in the shape of either fame or 
fortune, nor are the researches of that abstract 
philosophical kind which, like virtue, are their own 
reward, and are therefore pursued for their own 
sake with no ulterior object,’ yet permanent institu- 
tions for co-operative and continued inquiry have 
been “organised and supplied with funds from the 
public revenues.” “ This,” we are not surprised to 
learn, “happened first in foreign countries, where 
governments are usually more ready to take action 
in such matters than our own.” Apart from the 
tone of affected simplicity in such passages as that 
at the beginning of Chapter IL, where the author 
writes as if he were trying to convey a knowledge 
of the merest elements of zoological classification to 
perfectly unlearned readers—an inappropriate aim 
in a work of this kind—we have no fault to find. 
The book may be commended to those who are 
seriously interested in the fisheries. 

Mr. Bailey’s essays are meant, he says, first for 
horticulturists, and then for readers who take an 
interest in problems connected with evolution. They 
illustrate very well the fermentation of biological 
thought now going on in America. Mr. Bailey’s main 
contention is that changes in the environment 
stimulate the organism to vary, and that some of 
the varying forms are picked out for survival 
because they are unlike their kin, and thus are 
able to fill up vacant places in nature. The success 
of varieties, though dependent on unlikeness, is not, 
however, proportionate to its amount. At first pro- 
toplasm assumes unlike forms with perfect facility, 
being quite plastic to the environment. Heredity, 
or resemblance to parents, is an acquirement made 
in the course of evolution. The general problem of 
heredity is discussed by the author chiefly in 
relation to plants. Against Weismannism, he urges 
that in the structure of vegetables it is impossible 
to isolate the “ germ-plasm.”’ The asexual propaga- 
tion of plants displays all the phenomena of 
variation that are observed in their propagation 
from seed. <A _ plant is divisible into distinct 
members, which we may call, after the French 
botanist Gaudichaud, “ phytons,” each of which 
has all the characters of a biological individual, 
including the power of reproducing itself. Thus 
we are: obliged to suppose that there is some- 
thing of the nature of Weismann’s “ germ-plasm” 
diffused through the whole structure. In other 
words, “there is no such thing as continuous localisa- 
tion of germ-plasm in plants.” If the rest of the 
structure becomes modified by the action of the 
environment, why should not the germinal elements 
diffused through it be modified also? No reason can 
be given except its inconsistency with Weismann’s 
hypothesis about the separateness of the “ germ- 
plasm.” It is possible, the author suggests, that 
different principles of evolution—Lamarckian and 
Darwinian—may have to be taken into account for 
different kinds of organisms. Weismann’s theory of 
heredity may be applicable to the higher animals, 
but not to all animals or to plants. Some of the 
author’s own ideas, he would acknowledge, are 
derived from Weismann. For example, he regards 
protoplasm as potentially immortal, and death— 
with heredity —as something acquired for the 
advantage of species in the struggle for existence. 
The same idea is applied in a suggestive way to the 
condition of plants in winter, to the transformation 
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of some that are perennials in our climate into 
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annuals in another, and so forth. Altogether, the 
essays are interesting both for their facts and for 
their speculations. 


FICTION. 


A Story of Devon Settlers in Old Virginia 
By F. J. Stimson. London: 


KinG NOANETT. j 
and Massachusetts Bay. 
John Lane. 

Sweet Irish Eyes. A Novel. By Edith E. Cathell. 
London: Skiffington & Son. 

Tue Juckurns. A Novel. By Opie Read. 
& Charles Black. 

“KING NOANETT” is a refreshing variation upon 

the recent historical romances. It deals with Eng- 

lish folk, to begin with, and the scene is laid not 
among the ancient cities and castles of Europe, but 
in America, at the time when it was still a new 
land which a handful of brave Englishmen were 
trying to win from the Red Man for themselves. 

Mr. Stimson sends a Devon lad, bearing the historic 

name of Bampfylde Moore Carew, as a prisoner and 

a slave to Virginia, in company with one Miles 

Courtenay, who, like himself, is a political exile, the 

time being the last days of the Commonwealth. 

Courtenay and Carew, in leaving Eogland, had left 

their hearts behind them, Carew’s having been given 

to the bigh-born daughter of Lord St. Aubyn, whom 
he had met as a lad on the Devonshire moors and 
worshipped afar off in boyish fashion. It was for 
her sake that he found himself a slave bound for 

America, for it was not to lose favour in her eyes 

that he had proclaimed himself a Royalist. Cour- 

tenay'’s lady-love was an unknown quantity, to 
whom he referred mysteriously, but both he and 

Carew found mutual solace in talking of their heart 

affairs during the tedious hours of imprisonment. 

Plantation life in Virginia in the old days is de- 

scribed by Mr. Stimson with a picturesque and vivid 

imagination, but it is not until the story takes the 

two friends away from Virginia to New England, 
and there confronts them with fresh dangers in the 
shape of attacks from Indians and the hardships 
which the earliest settlers had to face that the 
narrative becomes really exciting. Not only the 

Indians, but the Puritans, with their barbarous code 

of immoral morality, and their relentless persecution 

of all freedom of opinion, are described by Mr. 

Stimson with a sympathetic pen. Some of the 

characters of the tale are distinctly delightful, and 

the dénouement is both pathetic and satisfying. The 
book is a real attempt by an American writer to 
produce a romantic story of American life on the 
basis of historical truth. It is, in short, a trans- 

Atlantic adaptation of the style of Stanley Weyman 

and Conan Doyle; and if in some respects it falls 

short of the originals, it has, on the other hand, 
genuine qualities of its own of undeniable merit. 

We shall hope to meet Mr. Stimson again. 

Miss Edith Cuthell has written one or two agree- 
able little tales, but “Sweet Irish Eyes " is, we must 
confess, rather poor stuff, and conveys a strong 
impression of being “ written to order,” instead of 
appealing to the reader with that air of fresh 
spontaneity which marks the novel that is also 
literature. There is nota trace of freshness in the 
well-worn situations, the hackneyed characters, or 
the feeble plot of “ Sweet Irish Eyes.” Yet the 
book is not badly written, and will quite probably 
commend itself to a large circle of novel-readers. 
It is the story of a pretty Irish damsel whose love 
affairs are by no means inclined to run smoothly. 
Her lover, Bob Ballater, is a handsome but impe- 
cunious young soldier, and his prospects are 
seriously damaged by the announcement of his 
rash engagement to Eila Ravenshench, for the rich 
and childless baronet whose favourite nephew he is 
casts him off in high dudgeon, and he is compelled to 
seek his fortune in British Columbia instead of pur- 
suing his military career. Meanwhile his lady-love 
has wisely set herself to gain the affections of the 
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rich uncle with the view of softening his anger 
against Bob by showing that he has, in reality, made 
anexcellent choice. Beinga very fascinating person, 
she finds little difficulty in subduing the old gentle- 
man’s prejudices, and the long-delayed marriage duly 
comes to pass after the orthodox amount of tribula- 
tion. The rest of the book is filled up with a tire- 
some affair of wrongful suspicion concerning the 
supposed theft of a diamond brooch, and the subse- 
quent clearing up of the case in the usual manner. 
This sort of thing is invariably tedious, and Miss 
Cuthell does not improve her story by employing so 
dismally stale a trick of fiction. ‘“ Sweet Irish Eyes” 
can scarcely be regarded as a successful piece of 
work, but its brightness and geniality are points in 
its favour which will doubtless ensure for it a due 
measure of popularity. 

“The Jucklins” is a story of American life, 
making no pretence to historical value or moral 
significance, but nevertheless praiseworthy from 
both these points of view. Mr. William Hawes— 
commonly called Bill—who tells the story in his 
own person, and is himself the hero of the tale, 
is one of those men who develop slowly, and whose 
youth is made melancholy by their miserable sense 
of hobbledehoyhood. It is a chance word, dropped 
by a woman who did not know that he could hear 
what she was saying, that gives Bill Hawes a proper 
self-respect, and enables him at last to see that 
instead of being the general laughing-stock he has 
some qualities at least which command respect. A 
teacher by profession, he wanders into a wild portion 
of the Southern States in search of employment, and 
finds it at last somewhere in North Carolina. Here 
he is boarded in the house of Farmer Jucklin, and 
it is with Jucklin, his family, his friends and his 
enemies, that the tale is chiefly concerned. The 
honest old farmer is himself a jewel. Large-hearted, 
generous, upright, he is a man in a thousand. In 
the eyes of his devoted wife he has only two faults : 
he is not orthodox in his religion—though, as he 
declares, he stands by the Book, “from kiver to 
kiver ’’—and he has an unfortunate passion for rear- 
ing game-fowl and encouraging them in their 
natural bent. There are chapters in this story 
which reach a note of tragedy so intense that the 
tension is only relieved by Farmer Jucklin’s de- 
lightful indiscretions with his fighting-cocks. He 
has a son and a daughter who share his good 
qualities, and are happily free from his peculiar 
tastes in the direction of sport. With the 
daughter Bill Hawes quickly falls in love, only to 
discover that she has already been promised to 
another man, the son of a neighbouring squire. He 
is consoled in his love-sickness by Alf Jucklin, the 
brother, who has a love affair of his own of a not 
very promising kind, and is, in consequence, full of 
sympathy for lovers in distress. By and by, he and 
Hawes are bound together by other ties. There are 
lawless people in the district, and these have sworn 
that no school-teachers shall settle amongst them. 
An oath of this sort seems to mean a great deal in 
North Carolina, as is proved when a desperate attempt 
is made to murder the unoffending teacher in his 
school-house. On that occasion Alf Jucklin stands by 
the persecuted man like a brother, and succeeds in 
rescuing him from a terrible danger. But it is Alf 
Jucklin’s unfortunate love affair rather than the 
sufferings of Bill Hawes upon which the plot of the 
story turns. Alf loves the daughter of the ‘quire 
whose son is engaged to his sister, Guinea Jucklin ; 
but her father, though willing to let his son marry 
the farmer's daughter, does not regard Alf as a desir- 
able son-in-law. Moreover, there is another man in 
the case, who hates Alf as only one rival can hate 
another. The two aspirants to the hand of the young 
lady unfortunately meet on a lonely road, at a 
moment when both are ina state of extreme exasper 
ation, and the result of the encounter is that the 


other man is left dead on the ground, and 
that Alf Jucklin gives himself up as his 
murderer. The chapters which follow this incident 
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are full of the tragedy of life; but the tragedy is 
lightened, as we have already hinted, by the racy 
humour of the soil, and it is brightened by the 
nobility and self-devotion of Alf Jucklin’s friends, 
who stand bravely by him, even when the shadow 
of the scaffold seems to have fallen upon him. 
Everything comes right in the end. Magnanimity 
and courage are duly rewarded, and true love meets 
with its full satisfaction; but before this consum- 
mation is attained, the characters of the story have 
to pass through varied experiences, in which the 
reader will follow them with sympathetic eagerness. 
There is a fine atmosphere of manly rectitude about 
the tale which would commend it to us even if it 
lacked the charms of humour, close observation of 
life and nature, and living human interest which 
raise it so much above the level of the average novel. 
“The Jucklins” is a worthy successor to “A Kentucky 
Colonel,” the story we already owe to the pen of 
Mr. Opie Read. 


THE QUARTERLIES AND SOME MONTHLIES. 


THERE is a refreshing detachment from the more 
absorbing topics of daily converse observable about 
both the great Quarterlies this month—a detach- 
ment which makes them contrast conspicuously 
with the great monthly reviews. The Hdinburgh 
Review bas almost retired from party warfare; the 
Quarterly Review touches contemporary history at 
only two points—the coming Jubilee and the political 
situation. The article in preparation for the Jubilee 
with which this number opens is a little stilted in 
its style, though that was perhaps inevitable in view 
of the subject and the environment, but is worth 
reading for the information it gives concerning the 
early life of the Queen, her tastes and her pursuits. 
The political article is very wide of the situation. 
In part, it is a defence of the Ministry against a 
section or sections of Ministerialists ; but the writer 
can hardly expect that the malcontents will either 
regard Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy with a thrill 
of pride or sing praises to Mr. Chamberlain for his 
undoubted decision and firmness on the announce- 
ment of Dr. Jameson's raid. Moreover, the statement 
that the Government is prevented from proposing 
much legislation by the facilities to obstructive tactics 
afforded by the forms of the House is really ridiculous 
in face of the stringent time-limitations imposed by 
the Ministry on the session; and the eulogy of Sir 
John Gorst’s “loyalty” in the matter of the Educa- 
tion Bill is only grotesque. But for most of the 
other articles we have nothing but commendation, 
though the laboured parallel in the article on Jowett 
between the cherubic Master and Dr. Johnson, of all 
people in the world, only succeeds in impressing us 
with their essential unlikeness. “The Psalms in 
History ” is really an enumeration of cases in which 
the study of the Psalms has conspicuously influenced 
literature and action. “ Modern French Art” is well 
up to date; it shows us how the tendency is now to 
pass from realism and from the mere technique, in 
which the subject is nothing, towards idealism ; and 
contains interesting appreciations of Puvis de 
Chavannes, Moreau (the French Burne-Jones), and 
Carri¢re. “The Human Mind and Animal Intelli- 
gence” exploits Professor Lloyd Morgan's account 
of the latter against his view that it is the same in 
kind as the former, though we hardly think that 
modern Monists of the schools of Herbert Spencer or 
the late Professor Clifford will admit that the double 
aspect—mental and material—of all being corre- 
sponds at all with Aristotle's distinction of matter 
and form. “The Rise of the German Infantry” is 
an excellent special study of the devolopment of 
modern infantry from the Landsknechte of the 
Emperor Maximilian I. And—if space did not fail 
us—we should call attention to several other articles, 
notably that on Francis Parkman, the historian of 
Canada. 

The Edinburgh Review has the habit of keeping 
80 close to the books it deals with that several of its 











articles—e.g. those on Gibbon and Jowett—readable 
as they are, call for no special criticism. “The 

Crisis in American Affairs” is brilliantly written 

and sound in the main, though if we are to take its 

statements quite literally, some are questionable and 

some absurd. It certainly is not Mr. Altgeld, for 

instance, who has “ planted the sombre Socialism of 

Germany in the New World.” Did the writer ever 

see Dr. Ely’s sketch of American Socialism in an 

early number of the “Johns Hopkins Studies”? 

Moreover, he assumes too readily (like many English. 

men) that an American President, like an English 

Premier, necessarily has a legislative programme, 

And he ought to explain what “ restrictions” exist in 

the United States on branch banking; while he is far 

too favourable to the old State banks (see Senator 

Sherman's ‘“ Recollections”). “The Exodus of 

Pictures from England” exhibits much learning as 

to the formation of the great private collections of 

England, and the losses English art treasures have 

suffered of late years—losses facilitated by the “ Old 

Masters” exhibitions, which showed foreign buyers 

where to look. As a remedy, a sort of Vigilance 
Committee is suggested, to get the first refusal of 
great pictures which the owners are anxious to 

sell. This means money, but the writer is hopeful. 
“Old Eton and Modern Public Schools” demands 
an Educational Council (perhaps a sort of Committee 
of the County Councils), less athletics, and more 
science. “ Un Royaume Anglo-Corse” describes an 
episode which most Englishmen have forgotten, 
though they know one of the personages concerned 
from Boswell’s “Johnson"—the brief protection of 
Corsica by England. Another of our lost possessions! 
There are some interesting particulars of Corsica to- 
day. “ Painters Behind the Scenes” emphasises the 
disillusion produced by certain recent biographies and 
reminiscences. “ National Defence” argues that an 
invasion of England is very far from impossible ; that 
sea-power is not everything, that naval strategy is 
more complex than is generally supposed, and, there- 
fore, more liable to a breakdown ; and that London 
is so near the coast, and so vital to the Empire, that 
an invading commander would certainly risk having 
his communications cut for the chance of such a 
prize. Various specific military measures are also 
suggested or dealt with. 

In the Scottish Review Mr. A. H. Millar, after a 
careful examination of Mr. Andrew Lang's identifi- 
cation of Pickle the Spy and young Glengarry, con- 
cludes that there is an adequate residuum of evidence 
in its favour. There is a very learned article on 
the evolution of the priest from the magician in 
savage tribes. The biographer of Jane Porter 
(authoress of “Thaddeus of Warsaw” and other 
novels dear to our grandmothers) has made a read- 
able article, but should not have let Sir John Pak- 
ington appear as “ Mr. Packington.” Judge O'Connor 
Morris, writes on the Irish Financial Relations 
Question. 

The most striking feature of the English Histor- 
ical Review is Mr. Jenks’ article on Fustel de Coul- 
anges, a writer taken by the Franco-German War 
from classical literature and archeology to the study 
of the Middle Ages and the defence of the work of 
Rome in the making of France against the German 
historians who derive the life of the Carlovingian 
Empire from German sources alone. In spite of his 
effective criticism of de Coulanges’ attitude towards 
documentary evidence, Mr. Jenks regards him as 
having revolutionised the treatment of medizval 
history. 

The Economic Review is an excellent publication 
which must pass with scantier nocice than it merits. 
There is an interesting sketch of agricultural Norway, 
which intending travellers thither had better take 
with them; (a similar paper is needed on Switzer- 
land, for of the habits of the Swiss mountain folk 
British travellers are usually ludicrously ignorant ;) 
and a valuable article on the opportunities of doing 
good now open to shareholders qué shareholders, 
illustrated by particulars of what is done for the 
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match-girls of that most unjustly abused company, 
Messrs. Bryant and May, Limited. The Critical 
Review is a valuable store of theological learning, 
but we can only mention Dr. Fairbairn’s formidable 
enumeration of lacune in Pfleiderer’s Gesch. d. 
Religions-philosophie, and Dr. Simon’s article on 
Dorner. The articles mostly keep too close to the 
books reviewed to be profitably dealt with here. 

The article on the Reform of the House of Lords 
which stands first in the Progressive Review leaves 
us with a feeling of hopelessness. The writer rejects 
all the devices proposed for getting the Upper House 
into harmony with the popular will, such as the 
creation of new Peers or refusal to issue any writs 
of summons ; nor does he think that Lord Rosebery’s 
procedure by resolution, endorsed by an appeal to 
the people ad hoc, is practicable. He bases his 
hopes on the rejection by the Lords of some popular 
measure, and hopes to utilise the feeling so roused 
to effect its abolition. This implies a very intense 
popular feeling, and an obstinate resistance by the 
Lords; and we cee no sign in the near future either 
of such a feeling or of such isolation of the Upper 
House as would alone cause its resistance to fail. 
“Our National Dulness ” (traced to our sensitiveness 
and reserve; the cure is chiefly more open spaces 
and more popular music) and “ Industrial Legisla- 
tion and Liberty” (T. H. Green's view expanded) 
are useful. Another article points out that County 
Councils cannot be democratised, because the travel- 
ling involved in attendance keeps out Labour mem- 
bers ; another exhibits the neglect of local authorities 
in enforcing the Education Acts. In “ Angels’ Wings 
in Art” Mr. Edward Carpenter reminds us of the 
dangers which beset the artist—be he early Italian 
or modern French—who tries to represent condi- 
tions not to be brought into harmony with experi- 
ence. The sketch of “The Progressive Movement 
Abroad "’ is really valuable as contemporary history. 

In the New Review Mr. Boughey’s article on the 
women’s degrees question is disappointing. He 
denies (against the evidence) that Cambridge certifi- 
cated women are at a disadvantage in seeking for 
appointments, and he maintains that, the brains of 
male and female being different, they require 
different trainings. Perhaps; but the success of 
educationists in training the male brain is not so 
conspicuous that we can hope for an ideal scheme 
for training the female to be reached within our 
lifetime. Experience at least shows that the 
present curriculum for men is equally good for 
women. In “The Foreigner in the Farmyard” (it 
is now the orchard and the poultry-run) Mr. 
Williams is hopeful for English apples, cider, and 
eggs, if their production and distribution can be 
managed with more intelligence. For hops, what- 
ever else may be done, he demands protection. Mr. 


| Wells's quasi-scientific story is particularly delightful. 


) OvTLINES oF Economic 


THOUGHTS OF THE ECONOMIC MAN. 

Tueory. By Herbert Joseph Davenport. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. London : Macmillan & Co. 
Tuts book might almost be called the “Book of Margins.” 
Thus, 4 propos of the tendency of profits, we read that “a fall 
of profits must take place as the requisite ability for manage- 
ment becomes more general. This fall in profits results from a 
rise in the margin of ability, and the consequent lessening of 


) differential advantages—that is to say, from a larger and closer 


| competition of employers with each other, 





Doubtless some 
tendency toward a rise in the marginal productivity of capital 
would accompany the increased productive efficiency of capital 
in the handling of more efficient imprenditors ; but this tendency 
would be largely counteracted by further increases in the supply 
of capital.” “ Why margin of ability ?” may be asked by those 
who are not in touch with the latest developments of economic 
theory; “and what is meant by the marginal productivity of 
capital?” The “margin of ability” corresponds with the 
lowest degree of ability required in any “ imprenditor ” in order 
that society may think it worth while to repay his services in 
the organisation and conduct of industry by allowing him to 
appropriate a share of the returns sufficient to prevent him 
from turning his energy in other directions. The “marginal 
Productivity of capital” is equivalent to the gross returns 





accruing to capital at that point where the rate of interest is 
just high enough to induce the investor (be his motives what 
they may) to set future above present enjoyment. 

This passage may afford some notion of the general drift and 
character of the book. It illustrates the subjective interpretation 
of the various features of industry, which has been worked out 
with much skill by the Austrian school represented by Bohm- 
Bawerk. According to this school, the ultimate explanation 
of every industrial phenomenon must be sought in the mental 
processes of the economic man. If this method wera carried 
out to its logical results, Economics would become a branch of 
Psychology; but all that is actually required is an analysis of 
the psychie act sufficiently minute to explain the force and 
tendency of the economic law. Thus—to take examples from 
Mr. Davenport—the value of a thing is its ‘‘ power in exchange, 
by virtue of its utility, of commanding sacrifice,” and its cost of 
ae is the “ sacrifice of other possible values producible 
»y the application of the same productive energies.” It may be 
questioned how far the application of this method is really 
serviceable. It certainly gives precision to our fandamental 
ideas, and it ought therefore to afford a clearer view of every 
industrial operation; but, as the passage quoted above shows, it 
may lead to obseurities and niceties of language which tend to 
confuse rather than to elucidate the immediate issues. For this 
reason Mr. Davenport’s work certainly cannot be recommended 
as a text-book, though, for those who are already familiar with 
current economic doctrines, it may serve to throw some light on 
many vexed problems. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Unper the mannered and slightly clumsy title “Sketches 
Awheel in Fin de Siecle Iberia” there has just been published 
a lively account of a bicycle tour, made by a roving physician 
and his wife, through the highways and byways of Spain. 
There are few countries in the world which lend themselves so 
well for a professional man’s holiday as Spain, for the sense of 
leisure seems in the air, and one seems to step a century or two 
back into a world which went very well without the help of so- 
called modern improvements. There was a time when all sorts 
of perils seemed to lie in ambush for the adventurous wanderer 
in the Peninsula; but Spain to-day is practically as safe as any 
country in the world—at all events, for travellers with tact and 
good-humour, end who do not go out of their way to flout what 
they may regard in their superior wisdom as the prejudices of 
the natives. Dr. and Mrs. Workman had their mild adventures, 
it is true, bat they were for the most part of the kind which 
might have happened much nearer home. They seem to have 
enjoyed themselves admirably well, and to have mixed with the 
people whenever a favourable opportunity occurred. They 
give us in consequence not only pithy pen-and-ink pictures 
of Barcelona, Monserrat, Tarragona, Toledo, Villafranca, and 
one or two quaint cities of Old Castile, but tell us scraps 
of their conversations with shrewd or diverting chance ac- 
quaintances, We follow them into the cool, dark, silent 
spaces of great cathedrals, and though we cannot accuse 
mt of either historic or poetic imagination, they give us 
little pietures of places on which fancy may feed. Altogether, 
they seem to have had what our American cousins would 
eall a good time, amid sunny, indolent surroundings, the 
scent of tobacco, and the merry jingle of the tambourine. 
“ The road from Granada over the sierras to Malaga is remark- 
able for the fine scenery which it commands, and which rewards 
the traveller for the toi someness of the way. The views from 
the ro:d after it reaches the heights are magnificent and very 
extended, One looks off upon a pinorama of shirp, bald mountain 
p aks in various shades of grey, brown, and red, thrown together 
in wildest confusion, their precipitous sides descending abruptly 
into abysses which the eye cannot fathom, or enclosing lower 
hills and valleys, some green, some barren. Wecame out on the 
brow of the last mountain as the sun was setting, when, on 
rounding a hillock, an ent’rely different scene suddenly broke 
upon us. Directly under us, four thousand feet below, lay 
Malaga in a garden of fruit-trees, bordered by the sapphire sea, 
which, spreading onward, bounded the horizon in front. Back 
of the city, the lower foot hills were bathed in a flood of aqua- 
marine light. To the right, stretching away ono behind the 
other into the dim distance, we counted ten mountain ranges, 
each enveloped in a hazy mantle of a different shade of blue.” 
They thought little of Malaga as a desirable winter resort for 
invalids, in spite of the guide-books and their recommendations. 
The climate is favourable enough, but we are assured that only 








* SkeTcHES AWHEEL IN Fin ps Stkcue Iperta. By Fanny B, Work- 
man and William H. Workman, M.A., M.D., Authors of ‘‘ Algerian 
Memories.’’ Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

ImpenIaAL Derence. By the Rt, Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
M.P., and Spenser Wilkinson, New Edition, London: Archibald 
Constable & Co. 

Cakes anp Ats. A Memory of Many Meals. By Edward Spencer 
(‘Nathaniel Gubbins’ ). London: Grant Richards. 

Hanpnooxk TO CHR'SsTIAN AND Eccrestasticat Rome. Part I.—The 
Christian Monuments of Rome, London: Adam & Charles Black. 
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a very strong-nerved invalid eould endure the noise and com- 


motion of the place. Moorish houses are still not uneom- 
mon in Toledo, but as they are not strongly built and 
receive little care, the majority there, as elsewhere, are 
falling into decay. Many architectural gens are white- 


washed, no man knows how thickly, in Spain, and this is 
especially unfortunate, since in the older cities and towns 
there are so many quaint and richly carved capitals; but it is 
idle to attempt to decipher the delicate chiselling which lurks 
beneath such vandalism. Afterwards Dr. and Mrs. Workman 
took ship across the straits and paid a visit to Tetuan, an 
old-world city which seems to be sinking peacefully amid its 
traditions of a greater past into third-rate importance, even 
in Northern Africa. There is an excellent map in the book, as 
well as many reproductions of photographs. Altogether, this is 
a racy and pleasant record written with good humour and quick 
eyes 

” We have received a new edition—revised and in part re- 
written—of a short study of the great subject of “ Imperial 
Defence.” The book originally appeared five years ago, and it 
expresses with lucidity and vigour the views of two well-known 
experts—Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, The 
pages which relate to the military forces of the Empire have been 
re-written, and considerable additions have been made in other 
directions to the text. There is truth in the view that the 
character of the British Empire can be determined by tracing its 
distribution over the world. It follows with a sort of unerring 
instinet the the “ British settlements and 
British authority are planted at intervals all along the 
eoast of Africa; they are dotted all round the shores of 
the Indian Oeccan. Most of the islands, great and small, are 
covered by the British flag.” Our influence confronts even 
strong and civilised Powers, and Europe has often winced 
at the little islands along her coasts which have stood the British 
Navy in good stead as coaling stations in times of war. Nor is 
this all. “The Englishman has sat down at the gates of the 
Celestial Empire. Where two seas meet, or where a double 
cvast-line makes a land peculiarly accessible to influences from 
the sea, this sea-borne energy seems more than usually potent. 
Witness the long possession of Gibraltar, and the steady progress 
of British power in India and South Africa. It is as though the 
sea had been saturated with British influence and had deposited 
it along all the unprotected portion of its margin.” Our command 
of the sea is a necessity, for our interests are world-wide and our 
possessions are far scattered. The problem of Imperial defence, 
by land and by water, is discussed in these pages with brevity 
and insight, and yet in no alarmist spirit. * The improvement of 
the national defences must be a slow process, prolonged over 
many years. Acts of Parliament can modify the forms of an 
organisation and the machinery of its administration, but in a 
great institution like the Army or the Navy there are traditions 
of thought or of practice which are not easily changed. . . . We 
believe that the near future will test the British Empire, and 
determine whether it has work to do in the world and strength 
to do it. To us it seems that the tasks of civilisation and govern- 
ment which are suggested by the words ‘Greater Britain’ are 
as useful to mankind as any of which history records the fulfil- 
ment, and that interference with the effort to accomplish them 
must therefore be resisted. At present a challenge would find 
the Empire half-armed, and the issue would be doubtful.” It 
is a pity that a book which touches so many points of interest 
was not provided with an index. 

If we may pass, without offence, at a stride from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, let us say a good word for Mr. Edward Spencer's 
humorous and, at the same time, practical gossip about “Cakes 
and Ale.” He calls the book a memory of many meals, and it is 
filled with banter and recipes, and both are excellent. There 
are lively stories enough to ward off a fit of indigestion from 
those who dine not wisely but too well, with or without the 
help of cakes and ale. “ Many of the recipes are original ; 
some are my own; others have been sent in by relatives and 
friends of my youth; others have beenadapted for modern require- 
ments from works of great antiquity; while others again—I 
am nothing if not candid—have been ‘conveyed’ from the 
works of more modern writers, who in their turn have borrowed 
them from their ancestors. There is nothing new under the 
sun, and there are few absolute novelties subjected to the heat 
of the kitchen fire.”” These pages, however, are not exclusively 
concerned with the domestic grate, for what the Redskin of our 
youthful fiction used to call fire-waters figure in them in the 
shape of a variety of seductive cups and cordials. Altogether, 
this is a pleasant book, packed with good hints for dainty 
dishes and various compound drinks which wise men will sip 
gingerly. 

Messrs. Black have sent us an admirable and scholarly 
“ Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome.” It deals 
not merely with the Churches great and small, but with a 
variety of stately ceremonies and impressive customs which 
naturally searcely fall within the scope of ordinary guide-books. 
It is not possible, in the space at our disp wal. to describe, 
however roughly, the archeological interest and historical 
charm of such a record. The book, it must suffice to say, is 
written with real, but lightly handled, knowledge, and abounds 
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in precisely the kind of information for which it is jdje 
to consult manuals which appeal to the rank-and-file of 
sightseers. 
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Supplement to‘ Che Speaker.” 


MAY-DAY. 


— ++ 


PP\HE window was open, and the scent of hawthorn 

and lilac floated in from the valley ; there came 
at intervals the cuckoo’s call through the songs of the 
blackbirds and thrushes, and far away there was a 
sweet and holy sound of children singing. The sick 
girl sat in a chair heaped with pillows, and looked 
at her thin hands, which lay on her lap, languidly. 
She was so tired now that she felt as if she must 
slip away out of the chair and huddle to the ground. 
She kept her eyes half-closed, and now and again 
she nodded in her chair. 

She had a pretty wrap of pink flannel and lace 
about her shoulders, which seemed to say that some- 
body thought of her and loved her; a gaily-coloured 
shawl was wrapped round her knees and tucked 
under the footstool on which her feet were resting. 
Someone had plaited ker long fair hair; it came 
down in one glittering strand over her shoulder and 
lay on her lap, where the loose ends curled and 
caught the sun. 

“ Mother dear,” she said in a thin, feeble voice, 
“why are the children singing ?” 

“ Because it is the First of May, my dearie. Didn't 
you notice that Herself lias her altar finer than other 
days?” 

The girl looked over at the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, which rose out of a heap of wall-flowers and 
lilac. 

“So she has. I'm not good at noticing now, 
though I smelt her flowers all the time.” 

The mother came from the inner room and stood 
by the window. She was a brown-skinned woman, 
with a pleasant expression. After standing a minute, 
she smoothed the rug over her daughter's knees and 
patted the thin hands affectionately. 

“Did the doctor say I might go out when the 
east wind went away?” 

“When it was warm, my dearie. He said it 
could do you no harm. The first fine warm day I'll 
carry out the chair and you shall sit in the sheltered 
corner near the bee-hives, with the ivied wall be- 
hind you, and the broad beans smelling so sweet at 
your hand.” 

“The hum of the bees will make me sleepy. It 
is so pleasant a sound, mother dear, that I shall feel 
as if I must sleep and sleep for ever.” 

The mother winced. Then, recovering herself, 
she said, “Shall I sit by you, dearie, for a while and 
talk? ShallI? Then I must fetch my knitting.” 

She sat looking down at the bright needles in her 
hands, clicking and flashing incessantly. Once more 
there came the distant sound of the children’s hymns. 

“Ah!” said the sick girl; “it is ‘ Hail, Heavenly 
Queen.’ They will be by the pond in the wood with 
the water-lily leaves floating. I can see them in 
their white muslins and veils, with the wreaths of 
flowers upon their heads. How rosy their faces will 
look through the veils. They will walk with their 
heads down and their hands clasped, and the ones 
that carry the banners will be proud. I wonder 
who has my banner this year?” 

* Annie Lavelle.” 

“She will not lead the singers as I used. I have 
almost forgotten how to sing. Yet they make me 
feel as if I wanted to sing with them, only I am so 
tired. When I shut my eyes now and look up I 
fancy I can see the banner over me, and feel its 
streamers blowing by my cheek. I can smell the 
wood, and feel the sun on my hair.” 

“Annie was here this morning with a message 
from Reverend Mother, asking how you were. The 
nuns think a deal of you, my bird.” 

The girl’s large white lids drooped over her heavy 
oa and her fingers picked at the rug upon her 
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“They wouldn't if they knew everything. If I 
lived I should have to tell them. I should have to 
stand out before them all—before the sisters and the 
school girls—and tell them that I... a child of 
Mary . . . I whom they selected to carry the banner 
in front of the procession ... I was...” 

“ Whisht, my dear. Didn't Father John set your 
mind at rest? Didn’t he tell you that it was between 
yourself and God? That once you had spoken to 
him your secret might be kept to the end of the 
world?” 

“He said that, God bless him! He was good to 
me. But I should be the tainted sheep in the flock ; 
and I could not endure their eyes. Oh, mother, 
mother! be glad I’m going. To think that all this 
life I could never undo that one hour. Why even 
Eternity couldn’t make me like them.” 

“ Whisht, my dearie. God can do everything.” 

“ Not even He can set me back where I stood.” 

“Do you remember that His friend on earth 
Was...?” 

“Do not say it, mother. O mother, I would 
rather be like Annie and the others once again 
than be high among the saints in Heaven.” 

“You have repented, my lamb. God loves the 
penitent.” 

There was silence for a few minutes, and the 
songs of the children came nearer. 

“They are at the altar now, mother: all kneeling 
on the moss and wood-sorrel; and Father John will 
be vesting for the Benediction. I can see the way 
the leaves dance, and the sun shines between them 
and the candles on the altar, looking so faint in the 
daylight. Ah! there is the bell. The Benediction 
has begun.” 

There was silence again, and the lips of mother 
and daughter moved in prayer. They were in spirit 
kneeling before the altar in the wood. Quite a long 
interval passed before either spoke. Then it was 
the mother. 

“Could you doze, alanna? I'm thinking you've 
talked long enough. You'll be over-tired, I'm 
fearing.” 

“Let me talk. 
silence presently.” 

The mother put her hand to her side with a 
gesture more eloquent than words. Now, in the 
evening sunlight, you could see the silver in her 
brown hair, and the lines in her comely face of 
trouble and pain. 

“I'm fretting you, mothereen. "Tis you was the 
good little mother to me, only too fond, too fond.” 

“Ido often reproach myself, child.” 

“Why, little mother? You would have saved 
me if you could. And afterwards”—the girl 
shuddered—“ there was Rose Moran that her mother 
turned from the door with a curse. I have thought 
of her of nights as they brought her out of the river 
dripping, dripping, as the men carried her.” 

“Don’t even yourself with Rose Moran, my 
lamb. You were only an ignorant child, and the 
sin was on them that led you astray. May they 
answer to God for it!” 

“Whisht, mother dear. You promised me to 
forgive. I couldn’t rest in my grave if I thought 
your heart was hardened against him, and your 
wrong calling him to account before the throne.” 

“ There, jewel, I spoke rashly. I never meant to 
let the words pass my lips.” 

“You must forgive him, mother. 
him it will hurt me most.” 

“You, my lamb?” 

“Yes, because I love him. There! let me speak 
truth once before I die. I love him, and if I see the 
Face of God I shall fling mysélf on my face there, 
and cry out for him that he may win repentance as 
I have done. Could I be in Heaven and he in 
torture?” 

“Tt is right that the wicked should suffer.” 

“Oh, no, no! Not one that a woman has loved, 
that a woman has brought into the world. Would 
God let him grow in his mother’s womb, and be a 
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little milk-fed baby at her breast, as He was at His 
Mother's, to thrust him afterwards, he that had such 
tender limbs and soft little bones, into everlasting 
fire? Oh no; God is Love.” 

“ Whisht, child, you are exciting yourself, and 
the doctor will be vexed. Leave such things to 
wiser heads than yours or mine.” 

“T cannot, because | love him. My love will save 
him at last. Could you forget me, mother ?” 

“No, my bairn.” 

“Nor I him. My love is as unquenchable as my 
remorse. I should love him no matter how evil and 
cruel he was to me. But he loves me, mother; and, 
when he comes back to find me gone, he will grieve.” 

The mother's lips stirred voicelessly. There was 
now no longer a singing of hymns. The Benediction 
was over, and the children had gone by twos and 
threes through the meadows, gold with buttercups, 
to their homes and their evening meals. Suddenly 
a clock struck six. A sudden look of alarm whitened 
the mother’s brown skin, and she stood up. 

“Let me close the window, dearie. The dews 
are beginning to fall. See, I shall wheel back your 
chair in this corner, and fetch you your cup of tea.” 

“No,” said the girl querulously. “It is very hot, 
and you don’t know how I gasp for breath. Let the 
window alone.” 

The mother laid her hand on it, and the paleness 
had extended to her lips. She spoke with a thick 
eagerness that huddled her words together. 

“IT must shut it; it’s for your good, my lamb. 
Dr. Davidson said you must not be exposed to the 
dews.” 

“ There are no dews. It will be hours before they 
come. O, how cruel you are to want to stifle me.” 

The mother dropped her hands with a groan and 
turned away. There was a sudden peal of joy-bells 
from a church-tower in thedistance. The clang and 
rattle of them filled the little room and drowned the 
song of the blackbird. The girl leant back exhausted 
with her own vehemence, and heard the bells list- 
lessly. 

“Why are they ringing, mother? I haven't 
heard them so since his father, the old lord, used to 
come home.” 

“How should I know?” with averted face. 
“Some great news from England belike. A battle 
or a coronation, or some such thing.” 

“] thought he might be coming home. You've 
heard nothing, mother?” 

“What should I hear?" The pain in her voice 
made it harsh. “Tis nothing of the kind. Only 
some foolishness, I tell you.” 

“Very well. Then I shall have my tea, and you 
may close the window. I don’t like the bells. I 
liked the hymns of the procession, but now I'm 
tired, and I shall sleep soon, I think.” 

The mother closed the window and went out of 
the room. Alone she drew a long breath, and her 
hands clenched and unclenched themselves. She let 
her features drop into an expression of haggard 
weariness. 

“The villain!” she muttered under her breath. 
“The villain! To think that she should sit there 
and listen to the joy-bells for him bringing home 
his wife. And my child dying!” 

Once more she put her hand to her side. 

“I must not curse him,” she said, “ because I 
promised her not. God will deal with him. And 
she—-she is a saint. All the countryside says it. 
And her secret is ours—mine, and Father John’s, and 
God's—ours to keep till the Judgment Day. Why, 
even then it will not be spoken. Her tears will have 
washed it all away, for she isa saint. But even her 
tears will not wash away his sin,” 

“Ah!” she cried again, for the room was full of 
the joy-bells. “Ah!” She shuddered and clapped 


her hands to her ears as if she would shut out the 
sound. A weak voice called her. 

“Coming, my dearie!” she made reply. “I was 
but putting a stick or two under the kettle to make 
it boil.” 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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A SCOTTISH OXFORD. 


—eo—— 


\ STATEMENT which was recently issued, giving 
i the statistics of attendance at the Scottis! 
universities, and which has led to a good deal of 
almost panic-stricken controversy north of the 
Tweed, bears remarkable though indirect testimony to 
the revival of life in the oldest, the smallest, and the 
most embarrassed of these institutions. It shows 
that during the four years ending 185 the total of 
Scottish students has been reduced from 6,663 to 
5,654. For this decrease of upwards of 1,000, which 
is partially and, on the whole, satisfactorily 
accounted for by the establishment of an entrance 
or preliminary examination, and the elevation of the 
“pass” standards in all departments of academic 
culture, which are among the results of the Scottish 
Universities Act of 1889, St. Andrews is repre 
sented as being to some extent responsible. While 
the falling-off in Edinburgh has been 543, in 
Glasgow 298, and in Aberdeen 132, the contribution 
of St. Andrews to these statistics of decadence 
appears as 36, or a decrease from 248 to 212. In 
1801, however, the University College, Dundee, was 
still united to the University of St. Andrews. Its 
59 matriculated students must, therefore, be 
deducted from the total of 248, as the union between 
the University and the College no longer exists. 
In other words, the attendance of students at 
St. Andrew's has, instead of declining by 36 during 
these four years, risen by 23. The session of 1896-97 
has shown a further advance to 222; and this 
number may be increased by additional matriculat- 
ing during the summer session which recently 
commenced. With even 230 students, indeed, 
St. Andrews remains much the smallest of the 
Scottish universities. Aberdeen is, in point of 
numbers, fully three times, Glasgow eight times, 
and Edinburgh twelve times, stronger, But, con- 
sidering that in one decade of the history of 
St. Andrews—that “dark age” when the incomes 
of some of the professors fell below £200, and the 
extinction of a seat of learning which has existed 
since 1411 was seriously contemplated—the average 
attendance of students had sunk so low as 150, the 
revival which is indicated by present numbers 
must be accounted a very real one. Thanks also 
to the action of the present University Com- 
mission, and to the benefactions of old students 
of St. Andrews, the University has been placed, 
in point of endowment and equipment, in as 
sound a position as any of its rivals. There is now 
no such disparity as there was between the income 
of a St. Andrews chair and that offered by 
Aberdeen, or even Glasgow or Edinburgh, to tempt 
an able and ambitious man to leave the one town in 
Scotland’ of which what Arnold said of Oxford 
may be said with even a semblance of truth, that 
“ she lies Steeped in sentiment, spreading her gardens 
to the moonlight, and whispering from her towers 
the last enchantments of the Middle Age.” During 
three months of the year—July, August, and Sep- 
tember—St. Andrews, as being the headquarters of 
golf, is an uncomfortably crowded watering: place. 
But during that period professors and students alike 
leave it. For the rest of the year it is what Henry 
Cockburn termed it half a century ago, “an asylum 
of repose.” 

The phrase ‘‘A Scottish Oxford” is only an 
approximation to possibility, and, unless thoroughly 
understood, is apt to be as misleading as “ A Scottish 
Brighton.” The genius of the North seems to be 
unfavourable to the tutorial system, which is the 
strength of Oxford. All that is meant or, rather, 
contemplated by the phrase is the securing to each 
student in St. Andrews as much attention from 
teachers of one order or another as is the more or 
less happy lot of the Oxford undergraduate. This 
is something more than a probability already. At 
the present moment there are in St. Andrews some 
30 professors and lecturers to 220 students, while the 
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proportions in Edinburgh and Glasgow are 9 to 
2825 and 100 to 1,825. An Edinburgh or Glasgow 
professor, with a class of 150 or 200, never comes 
to know his students, or have any personal in- 
fluence upon them deserving the name. He is but 
an animated text-book. They may be asked by him 
to breakfast or dinner in relays; but they sit in 
dismal silence through what they regard as nothing 
but social torture, and never become intimate with 
their hosts. There is no reason whatever, on the 
other hand, why every St. Andrews student should 
not be as friendly with one or other of the hierarchy 
of his university—professor, assistant-professor, or 
lecturer—as the Oxford undergraduate is with his 
coach. While Cambridge is bemoaning her poverty, 
St. Andrews is rejoicing, if not in her wealth, 
certainly in her competence, which is increased every 
year by such a pious founder as Mr. Berry, who 
left her £100,000, Every year sees the foundation 
of fresh professorships and lectureships. Situated 
as it is, St. Andrews is an almost typical university 
for women; and since practically all the doors of 
academic culture in Scotland have been thrown open 
to them, they have taken full advantage of the 
privilege. A hall of residence, which was recently 
opened for girl students, is filled to overflowing ; 
girl graduates have ceased to be a portent on the links. 
Its Marine Laboratory is second only to that of 
Plymouth. If it had 300 students, including 50 or 
(0 girls, its ideal as the nearest approach to a 
Scottish Oxford that circumstances can permit 
would probably be attained. And if it could be 
assured of a reasonable term of years in which to 
do its work in peace, its ambition might be gratified. 

But a serious obstacle stands in the way of such 
a consummation. That is the now notorious dispute 
over the afliliation or incorporation with St. Andrews 
University of a college which, some twenty years ago, 
was founded in Dundee mainly for the teaching of 
technical science. It would serve no purpose to 
tell at length the story of this controversy, which 
has led to much heartburning and litigation, 
and which has had many ups and downs, 
including first the establishment of a union 
between the two institutions, and subsequently the 
dissolution of that union. It must suffice to say 
that for the commencement of this difficulty both 
the authorities of St. Andrews and the citizens of 
Dundee were to blame—the one for being too anxious 
to curb the intellectual ambitions of a mercantile 
community, and the other for establishing in con- 
nection with its college fully equipped professor- 
ships in Arts which could not help being rivals to 
those that had for centuries been in existence in St. 
Andrews. Of late, however, a disposition has been 
indicated, both in St. Andrews and in Dundee, to the 
acceptance of a compromise which, roughly speaking, 
involves an incorporating union between the Uni- 
versity and the College, the rendering of the former 
supreme in Arts, the pure Sciences, and Theology, 
and the establishment of the latter as a school 
not only of Applied Science but of Medicine. 
There is a party in St. Andrews which is still 
opposed to union, although that step is favoured by 
the principals of the two colleges in the old Uni- 
versity, and by the principal in the new College. 
It has commenced litigation to set aside the Ordin- 
ances approved of by the Queen. It has the support 
of the Chancellor of the University, the Duke of 
Argyll, and of the Lord Rector, the Marquis of Bute, 
who wished at one time to mediwvalise the old 
University, but was thwarted by the Pope, who 
declined to give his consent to the removal of a 
Roman Catholic College from Aberdeenshire to St. 
Andrews. It has also a bare majority of the Uni- 
versity Court, which is the governing body of the 
two St. Andrews colleges. It is a recent action of 
this majority which has brought matters to a crisis. 
Mr. Berry, the benefactor of the University already 
mentioned, left money for the endowment of a Chair 
of English Literature. It was commonly under- 
stood that there would be appointed to the Chair 
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Mr. McCormick, well known as a distinguished 
Chaucerian scholar, who is Professor of English in 
Dandes and has been de facto Professor in St. 
Andrews as well since 1892. His formal appceintment 
to the Berry Chair would have been followed by the 
abolition of the duplicate professorship in Dundee. 
But the majority of the Court have appointed 
the Rev. Mr. Lawson, an Aberdeenshire minister. 
The minority of the Court declare the action of 
the majority to be illegal, and threaten an appeal 
to the Law Courts and the Privy Council. St. 
Andrews is, in fact, threatened with paralysing 
litigation on all hands, and the confusion and un- 
certainty caused by recent events threaten to mar 
those prospects of progress which but the other day 
seemed so fair. The present iiipasse is little short 
of an academic scandal, and is regarded as such 
throughout Scotland. It can only be put an end 
to in one way. That is by Government issuing a 
Special Commission, or asking Parliament for a 
Committee, armed with full powers to take the 
evidence of both parties to the dispute and end it. 
This is clearly the wish of the Scottish people, and 
should be granted at once. 





SOME ANCIENT TENURES, 


-—-e0—— 


T has been said, and I am afraid with a spice of 
truth, that at one time the clergy did not allow 
the laity to read the Bible; and I can, in a degree, 
enter into the feelings of those who, having found 
a good thing, like to keep it to themselves. The 
lawyers are a little like dogs in the manger in a 
similar respect too; they keep their best books 
almost entirely to themselves. They do not circu- 
late them through Mudie’s, or bring out sixpenny 
editions, or take the usual steps to distribute among 
the public. So I had to borrow “ Littleton” and 
“Joshua Williams on Real Property, assisted by his 
Son,” and I had to return them. It was with much 
rejoicing, then, that I heard a friend make me the 
offer of what I understood to be an edition of 
Littleton by William Hemings. Now, I thought, I 
shall again see my old friend, and, as I read him, I 
shall be supplied with abundant illustrations of those 
antique customs which charm me so much. My dis- 
appointment may be imagined when I say that the 
book turned out to be “Selections,” and William 
Hemings, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, had selected every section which did not 
interest me and had left out every section which 
did. I shall have occasion to refer to some of these 
missing sections. Joshua Williams’s, too, is an 
eminently good book; and the only matter I have 
against him is that he appears to think that the 
present and the aspect of the law at the present 
time are as important as the interesting legalities 
which became obsolete centuries ago. This is where 
Hemings went even more sadly wrong, and Williams 
is also touched with the malady, which he quotes 
Watkins as referring to—‘He does not seem to 
be sufficiently learned to have lost his common- 
sense.” 

The subject of tenure is not easy to investigate, 
and perhaps, therefore, it is as well that I, instead 
of ‘a professional person with a reputation to lose, 
should make the so called investigation. I will refer 
first to Williams’s picture of the lord. We see a 
baron retaining for his own use a demesne, with 
manor house upon it, cultivated by the villeins 
for their own subsistence and for the lord’s 
benefit. “The rest of the cultivable land was 
granted out to various freeholders, subject to 
certain stipulated rents or services, as ‘to plough 
ten acres of arable land, parcel of that which 
remained in the lord’s possession, or to carry dung 
on to the land, or to go with him to war against 
the Scots.” The barren or waste lands were roamed 
over by the cattle of the tenants. “The chain of 
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feudal dependence reached from the cottage to the 
throne,” says Dr. Whitaker, evidently analysing 
the system, as Sir Henry Maine does, from the 
bottom upwards-—superfeudation—rather than from 
the top downwards, like Hallam—subinfeudation. 
But I do not wish to burden myself here with the 
oft-told tale of tenure by knight service, homage, 
aids, wardship, and marriage, nor to fly quite so 
high as grand sergeantry. But I may mention that 
Robert Cance held a windmill and land in Dringhoe 
by the service of keeping two falcons for the King 
(Edward II. and Edward IIL.) when at Cleyton; and 
the King paid three shillings a day, too, And 
Walter de Stella and Thomas, his son, held certain 
lands in Paghel, or Paul, of the King (Edward IIL.) 
in capite by the service of finding men at Paulileet 
to convey the lord and lady of the manor of Burst- 
wick for the time being across the Humber. 

John Oversall held the manor of Elstanwick of 
King Henry VIII. by the service of the custody 
of the manor of Burstwick. Here it is to be noted 
that the King grants the manor, and, not content 
with that, provides by another grant a passage for 
the lord and lady across the Humber. The monks 
of Meaux also found the benefit of this second pro- 
vision. This kind of tenure by service has had some 
peculiar developments. That of Peter de Brus is 
well known, where the tenant held on the tenure of 
leading the lord's lady down to dinner once a year. 

The following seems to be only a payment in 
disguise, for the grinding would no doubt have to be 
paid for. Sir Thomas de Monceaux granted to his 
son John, for life, the manor of Lysset, with all its 
villeins and their families, on condition of grinding 
at the mill of the said Thomas. With respect to 
the quid pro quo which the Church gave for grants, 
the prayers and divine services, which Littleton con- 
sidered better for the lords than fealty, were not 
the only services rendered, for Agnes, the Prioress 
of Nunkeeling, covenants to malt three bushels 
of wheat yearly that each nun may have a flagon 
of ale, well worth a penny, on the anniversary 
of William de Haxby’s death. 

Mr. Knight mentions that in the fourteenth century 
the Scilly Islands were held under the King as Earl 
of Cornwall by an annual payment of 300 puffins 
at Michaelmas. “The ancient tenure of elit 
sergeantry was where a man held his land of the 
King ‘ to yield him yearly a bow, or a sword, or a 
dagger, or a knife, or a lance, or a pair of gloves of 
maile, or a paire of gilt spurs, or an arrow, or divers 
arrowes, or to yield such other small things belonging 
to warre."’ Similarly of the barons: Robert de 
Grey held half of the manor of Kettlewell of Sir 
Walter de Fauconberg for homage and service, and 
one pair of gloves at Easter; and Thomas Hildyard 
held certain meadow and pasture of John de Sutton 
by the service of one pair of gloves or one penny 
yearly for all service to be paid at the feast of 
Easter; and Simon Constable held one pair of gloves of 
John Coates. Henry de Scures held an oxgang of land 
at the rent of a pair of spurs yearly, value fourpence, 
and Simon de Rupella gave or “swopped” the homage 
and service of Gilbert de Monceaux, forty shillings 
andapairof giltspurs yearly (orsixpence),and a pound 
of pepper for a carucate of land which the Abbey of 
Meaux held. Pepper was a very common rent; so 
also was cummin, mace and cinnamon, especially 
where a monastery was the lord. An interesting 
instance where the rent appears to have been cut 
very fine is the case of William Paley, who held an 
eighth part of Stainforth of Francis Malham by mili- 
tary service for the eighth part of one pound of ginger 
per annum. There is a nice point of law suggested 
by this eighth part. Littleton says (p. 222) :— 


“ But if a man, which hath a rent service, purchase parcel of 
the land out of which the rent is issuing, this shall not extinguish 


all, but for the parcel; for a rent service in such case may be 
aeons according to the value of the land. But if one 
holdeth the land of his lord by the service to render to his lord 
yearly at such a feast a horse, a golden spur, or a clove-gilliflower, 
and suchlike; if in this case the lord 
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land, such service is taken away, because such service cannot b 
severed nor apportioned.” 


It is plain that even in primitive times it was pos- 
sible to divide a pound of pepper or ginger and thus 
apportion the rent, but as early as Solomon it was 
considered unwise to divide living animals in order 
to satisfy suitors. A horse or a hawk would appar- 
ently be more difficult of distribution than a villein, 
for the latter, being a man, might be computed in 
terms of tailors and be distributed equally among 
nine claimants. 

Another passage from Littleton alludes to the 
question of “relief.” It will be remembered that 
when a tenant died his lord was so much upset with 
grief that he could have no relief until the heir of 
the tenant paid one year’s rent extra upon entering. 
And so the old lawyer says (p. 128) :— 


“In the same manner it is when the tenant holdeth of his 
lord by fealty and a pound of pepper or cummin and the tenant 
dieth, the lord shall have for relief a pound of cummin or a 
pound of pepper besides the common rent. In the same manner 
it is when the tenant holdeth to pay yearly a number of capons 
4 hens, or a pair of gloves, or certain bushels of corn, or such 

1Ke. 

Now the case I would submit to counsel is this: 
instead either of pepper or a hawk, put a hen or a 
capon, shall we have one assize or more? A hawk 
or a horse, or even a gilliflower cannot be severed, 
but what about a fine plump fowl? I should be in- 
clined to ask, in the first place, whether the fowl was 
rendered as a laying or sitting bird, or as one ready 
for the cock, and in the absence of evidence as to 
the first intention of the lord, should suggest an 
inquiry as to the season or feast at which the rent 
was due or the custom on the special manor in 
question. And if it could after all be severed, what 
a fine opportunity for disputants to become friends 
around the festive board! 

Our own Joshua Williams raises the same diffi- 
culty under “ Leases by Authority of theCourt,” where 
he says, “ A peppercorn or any smaller rent may be 
reserved.” One barrister said to me in his haste 
that any smaller rent than a peppercorn must be 
“absolutely nix,” but I do not agree with him. The 
tenancy might become divided among eight persons, 
as in the case of Stainforth and the ginger, and an 
eighth part of a peppercorn, or one peppercorn every 
eighth year, be the burden to be borne by each. But 
what about the assize in such a case? The pepper- 
corn as & peppercorn cannot be severed, or we arrive 
at a certain weight of pepper—a quite distinct rent. 
Littleton gets out of a good many difficulties of this 
kind in a very unfair way (p. 344). “If the feoffor 
payeth to the feoffee a horse, or a cup of silver, or a 
ring of gold or any such thing in full satisfaction 
; and the other receiveth it, this is good 
enough.” This rule may be applied freely. 

One of my quotations from Littleton speaks of a 
clove-gilliflower. This seems to have been a very 
favourite rent. In the Leiger Book of Winestead, 
quoted by Mr. Poulson, there are seven such cases in 
Arnold alone. But a tenure even more charming 
may be given from the same author in a connection 
which perhaps helps to explain all such tenures: 
“Sir Robert Hilton gives the manor of Swine, in 
special tail, to his son William, and Matilda, his wife, 
daughter of Sir Roger Lascelles, by paying a rose 
yearly.” It would scarcely be expected that many 
legal points could turn on such a pleasant tenure as 
this. Littleton says, again (p. 129) :— 


‘But in some case the lord ought to stay to distrain for his 
relief until a certain time. As if the tenant holds of his lord by 
a rose, or a bushel of roses, to pay at the feast of St. John the 
Baptist ; if such tenant dieth in the winter, then the lord cannot 
distrain for his relief until the time that roses, by the course of 
the year, may have their growth, etc. ; and so of the like.” 


The feast of St. John the Baptist is at the end 
of June. What, then, does William of York, Provost 
of Beverley—a judge, by the way, and therefore 
presumed to know the law—mean by granting to his 
brother Sir Nicholas his manor of Esk at the rent 
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of one rose yearly at the Feast of St. John the 
Baptist, in the winter? Suspicions rise up in one’s 
mind, but we must brush them aside for the sake of 
the reputation of a great profession (the backbone of 
England), and trust that some error has arisen. If 
we turn the Baptist into the Evangelist, a confusion 
not unknown in Sanday schools, we then have to 
grow the rose by artificial heat. Another suggestion, 
which is easier to make than to look up the original 
documents themselves, is one which arises from a 
tenure in tail by William de Meaux and his wife, 
Katharine, who paid “one rose per annum at the 
Feast of the Nativity and St. John the Baptist.” 

To show, however, that a rose could not be over- 
looked in enumerating the rents, this very rose appears 
in the summary of income as follows: “Sum total, 
£1 18s. Od. and the rental of one rose.” And a small 
consideration such as this wrongfully inserted was 
very dangerous ; for, says Littleton again :— 


“if the lord will by his deed of confirmation that the tenant in 
this ease shall yield to him a hawk ora rose yearly at such a 
feast, ete., this confirmation is void, because he reserveth to him 
a new thing which was not parcel of his services before the 
confirmation.” 


The subject of ancient tenures is very instructive, 
and “legal possession,” pictured by Williams as a 
man half-way in through the window, would require 
some little space to enter upon. In many respects 
I wish the old times back, and especially that 
someone were inclined to let me hold my house by 
fealty and the tenure with which Sir John de 
Faulconbridge was content—and this disposes of all 
the difficulties about feasts—who let some lands in 
Nornington “at the rent of a rose yearly, at th, 
time of roses.” G. R. 





HYMN TO DEATH. 





ORD of the land of darkness, thy domain 
4 Knows not the splendour of the awakening 
sun. 
O'er its wide fields there waves no yellow grain, 
No lingering glory tells when day is done; 
But everywhere is quietness and peace: 
A land of shadows as of wings outspread, 
Where strife, and hot desire, and anguish cease, 
And, regnant in their stead, 
Broods the unbroken silence of the dead. 


Shepherd that leanest pensive on thy crook 
In the low valley of the gathered mist, 
Watching with fixed unfathomable look 
Yon smiling pastures which the sun hath kissed, 
Lo! hither come the stragglers from the flocks 
Wearily stumbling down the rugged steep, 
Torn by the briers, bruised by the cruel rocks. 
Ah, shepherd, lead thy sheep 
Gently unto the bourne of rest and sleep. 


Healer of heart-ache, when beneath the strain 
Of toil and struggle the tired pulse beats low, 
Or the racked body writhes in throes of pain, 
And weeping, round the house the mourners go, 
Calmly thou enterest through the fast.closed door, 
Smiling on those poor souls who cower and 
shrink, 
Then standing by the sufferer, bendest o'er, 
And givest him to drink 
A draught fresh-drawn from blessed Lethe’s brink. 


Warder of this great dungeon-palace built 
By Him whose footstool is the farthest star, 
Here lie thy prisoners--spirits stained with guilt, 

And the white souls that need not chain or bar. 
Untiring, through its endless corridor 
Thou rangest, and the clanking of thy key 
Is music to the captives who would soar, 
And only wait for thee 
To draw the bolt, and whisper “ Liberty!” 








Helmsman that sittest ‘mid the lowering dark, 
Patiently stretching forth thy strong right band 
To those who fear thee and thy dusky bark, 
Thou mayest not stay; a wind blows from the 
land, 
The rushing keel pursues the ebbing wave, 
Thy trembling freight turn their sad eyes on 
thine, 
That show not doubt or dread, intent and grave. 
For thee, for thee they shine, 
Those lights that gleam beyond the horizon-line. 


Master of subtler harmonies than fill 
The upper air where roll the heavenly spheres, 
Life strikes a thousand cords that soothe and thrill— 
Love, hate, revenge, ambition, laughter, tears ; 
One note is thine, one note the heart of man 
Yields to thy touch, then like a broken string 
Falls mute, but that clear strain beyond the spyn 
Of short-lived time shall ring, 
Tuning the anthems which the immortals sing. 


Great Shadow, when in visions of the night 
Before our eyes unveiled, thy form hath passed, 
And our proud hearts have paid in quick affright 
Their tribute to thee, silent, sombre, vast, 
Have we not seen through and beyond thee rise— 
Between thee and the light that fires the sun— 
The substance thou translatest to our eyes, 
The awfal form of One 
With whom have Time, and Life, and Death begun ? 
B. P. NEUMAN, 


REVIEWS. 


A BRILLIANT JESTER. 


THe BatrLe or THE Bays. By Owen Seaman. 
John Lane. 





London : 


HE jester is privileged, and even when his jests 
contain hard hitting, those who get a cracked 

pate must grin and bear it ; all that is obligatory upon 
the wearer of the cap and bells is that his jibes 
should be wit. No one need be told that Mr. 
Seaman fulfils this obligation. Mr. Seaman even 
makes a jest of his publisher ; but if Can Grande was 
the sport of his jester, why not Mr. Lane of Mr. 
Seaman? Frankly, “The Battle of the Bays” is 
hard hitting. One doubts very much if Mr. John 
Davidson, for instance, can have a conceit of his 
“Nun” ever again, or that anyone can ever recall 
that curious vestal without the mocking vision of 
her of the Bodley Bun. Mr. Davidson plainly liked 
his stanza of “Sister to the mountains now, and 
sister to the sun and moon.” Alas and alas for 
the poet’s pride! The verse is for ever in the dust, 
slain by a gay shaft of the ridicule that kills; or 
else it survives only to mock its maker. Mr. 
Seaman’s parodies are exquisite. He is supreme, of 
course, in parodying Mr. Davidson. He catches his 
manner so entirely that a clever reader might 
easily impose the skit for the reality. I should like 
to try it at a Penny Reading. “The Ballad of a 
Bun” has been much quoted, but “A Ballad of 
Resurrection” is just as happy. In this “ Vigo 
Street Eclogue” many gentlemen are satirised with 
admirable good humour and point. 

M2cENAS: 
What ho! A merry Christmas! P—ff! 
Sharp blows the frosty blizzard’s whiff ! 
Pil: on more logs and let them roll, 
And pass the brimming wassail-bowl. 

JOHN: 
The wassail-bowl! The wind is snell ! 
Drine hael! and warm the poet's pell! 

GRANT: 
Now holly-berries have begun 
To blush for Women That Have Done ! 

ARTHUR : 
The farmer sticks his stuffy goose ! 
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MA&cENAS: 
Come, come ; you grow a little loose ; 
That’s Michaelmas; you must remember 
That Michaelmas is in September ! 
ARTHUR: 
Northward the swallow sweeps his wing. 


M2#CENAS: 

No, no! The bird arrives in Spring! 
ARTHUR : 

Such knowledge fits the country cloyrn. 


We've better things to note in town. 
What’s Nature’s love compared with women’s? 
JOHN: 
For this enigma go to S-m-ns, 
ARTHUR : 
Yes; I am, I know, 
The devil of a Romeo! 


It can hardly be expected that this delicious fool- 
ing will give as much joy to the people most nearly 
concerned as to the general reader. Publishers may 
forgive, but poets are a touchy crew. Other striking 
successes of Mr. Seaman's, are the parody of Sir 
Edwin Arnold, of Mr. William Watson—the grand 
manner is perfection—of Mr. Kipling. Weatherly is 
too small fry for him; and one cannot but be sorry 
that he has parodied Miss Rossetti’s exquisite Muse. 
No one will object to the belabouring with which 
our jester flogs certain monkey tricks of contem- 
porary young writers, and certain hypocrisies of 
public life. “The Spacious Times” is excellent read- 
ing these days. Mr. Seaman, by the way, had better 
steer as clear of Potsdam as of Parnassus. He is no 
jester of Kaiser Wilhelm’s that he should be privi- 
leged. But to the reader who has an instinct for 
wit and taste, he has rendered himself once more 
delightful. Honest laughter in these days of dys- 
pepsia and dolour is a gift of the gods, and these 
days should take Mr. Seaman to their heart—the 
whole world’s jester, or, at least, the jester of the 
discriminating portion of the English world that 
reads. 


THE 


HIsToRY OF GREECE. 
Translated from the 


Co., Ltd. 


Ir would be difficult to speak too highly of the 
enterprise shown by the publishers in producing 
at a reasonable price a well-printed and well-bound 
English version of this useful but somewhat ex- 
pensive German work. The third volume is marked 
by all the merits that distinguished its predecessors. 
The story is told with stimulating freshness and a 
ready command of apt illustration. And, while the 
main current of the narrative flows so smoothly that 
the general reader can hardly fail to be interested, 
the detailed discussions in the notes provide material 
that the most advanced scholar will find suggestive ; 
the brief but valuable appendix on Greek public law 
is an admirable illustration of Dr. Holm's methods 
and of the grasp he has of his subject. 

The present instalment of the book covers the 
greater part of the fourth century B.c., beginning 
after the fall of Athens and carrying us on to 
the death of Alexander. The period dealt with is 
one which—to quote the infelicitous words of the 
English preface—‘ derives its importance from 
the much contested importance of a few prominent 
men”; and with regard to some of these the 
attitude of the author is a little unconventional. 
He is not satisfied with according Alexander the 
fullest possible recognition as the champion of 
Hellenism; he represents him as being, alike in 
culture and in character, the incarnation of the 
Hellenic spirit. Philip, again, whom most of us have 
been taught to regard as the type of a consummate 
but wholly unscrupulous diplomat, appears here as 
“aman of his word” (p. 285). Demosthenes, on the 
other hand, is “an arrant sophist” (p. 411), whose 


TRIUMPH OF HELLENISM. 


By Adolph Holm. Vol. III. 
German. London: Maemillan & 


THE 





speeches are disfigured by “glaring untruths” 
(p. 439). Such a striking contrast to the enthu 
siastic admiration of Niebuhr is not altogether 
a new phenomenon. Beloch took much the same 
line twelve years ago in his “ Attische Politik.” It 
might be interesting to inquire how far the change 
of front is merely the effect of a natural reaction, 
how far it is due to the fact that Germany, which 
in Niebuhr’s days had to struggle against the mili- 
tary despotism of Napoleon, is now the home of 
a monarchy whose chief glory is the sharpness of its 
sword. However that may be, it is not difficult to 
detect the weak point in the arguments put forward 
by Beloch and Holm. They forget that Demosthenes 
was a professional advocate and a politician, and 
insist on treating him as if he were a witness giving 
evidence before a Parliamentary Commission. 

Dr. Holm has not been quite fortunate in his 
translators. As a rule, the English rendering is 
accurate, although ignorance of the German method 
of writing decimals is responsible for a curious 
blunder on p. 318. We read there of a “stater” of 
Phaselis “dated 153 and weighing 7 grains ’—truly 
a prize for the coin-collector. The original has “ von 
153,7 grains,” and means “of 153°7 grains.” But, if 
a translation is to be readable, something more than 
accuracy is required. The book before us betrays 
no sense of style. The sentences often lumber along 
very heavily, overweighted with relative or adverbial 
clauses. Occasionally, indeed, they are almost un- 
intelligible without a reference to the singularly 
clearly written original. Then, every now and again 
one is annoyed by some absolutely unidiomatic 
phrase, such as, “In the meanwhile the Corcyreans 
were at great extremities” (p. %4), or ‘ Aischines 
was the greater talent of the two” (p. 423). Care 
should be taken to make sure that the next volume 
is marred by no such blemishes. 

On p. 268 Perinthus is quaintly described as “ an 
alley of Byzantium.’ But, on the whole, the book 
is exceptionally free from serious misprints. For 
we fear it is not the compositor who is responsible 
for the persistent recurrence of the misspellings 
“ Megapolitans” (Chap. XvI.), and “ Halonessus” 
(Chap. xvul.). Itshould be added that Dr. Holm has 
done something towards bringing the English edition 
up to date by including notices of important books 
that have appeared since the publication of the 
original (1891). On p. 33, however, where we are 
told that “ the latest work ” on the condemnation of 
Socrates is Sorel’s “ Le Procés de Socrate”’ (1889), there 


‘should certainly have been a reference to Schauz's 


exhaustive treatment of the subject in his annotated 
edition of the “ Apology” (189°). 


FICTION. 
A GALAHAD OF THE CREEKS, AND OTHER Stories. By 
S. Levett-Yeats. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Marcor. By Sidney Pickering. 
Bullen, Ltd, 
Mr. LEVETT-YEATS gives us in his second completed 
work a complete change from the book by which 
he made his reputation. Abandoning the romantic 
field of the Middle Ages, he gives us in “ A Gala- 
had of the Creeks,” a realistic story of to-day. But 
the realism has the savour of sixteenth-century 
romance, for the scene is laid not in Europe, but in 
Burmah, where, in certain respects, the sixteenth 
century still exists. The hero of the story is nothing 
more than an English “ competition-wallah,” who, by 
the excellence of his memory, and the closeness 
of his application to books, has won under our 
modern system (after all, a very ancient system 
in China), a place among the rulers and makers of 
the empire. He is an earnest young man with high 
ideals of life and duty, and he goes out to British 
Burmah as Assistant-Commissioner Payobin to 
administer a province according to the theories he 
‘has absorbed in reading, and without the faintest 


London: Lawrence & 
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conception of the fact that the hardest part of his duty 
will, after all, be to administer himself. He is very 
properly shocked on arriving at his proconsulate 
to find that the only other English official who 
lives there, the chief officer of police, has so far 
fallen a victim to Eastern ways as to have 
installed in his house a beautiful native woman 
as its mistress. Yet he has not himself been many 
days at his post before the lovely wife of the 
Reverend Dr. Habakkuk Smalley, the American 
medical missionary, has made him her slave. Dr. 
Smalley is, from the carnal point of view, a remark- 
ably unattractive person, whilst his wife, the fair 
Ruys, is just as distinctly the reverse. It is the 
story of Jackson's successful struggle against the 
temptations which this bewitching lady throws in 
his path, and of her own attempts to free herself 
from the fascination which the young Englishman 
unwittingly exercises over her, that is told in “ A Gala- 
had of the Creeks.” Mixed up with the love of these 
very latter-day personsarethe old passions of cupidity 
and revenge, as they are exemplified by the English 
police-officer and the Burman priests and women, 
over whose fortunes Jackson had been appointed to 
reign. The amalgam results in a story of very high 
merit, which is not more true to local colour than 
to the realities of human nature. That it ends 
tragically is what might have been anticipated from 
the first. To set an English boy—who had not been 
called to his task by any overmastering impulse of 
his own, but merely by his success in the examina- 
tion-room—to rule an ancient people is the way to 
bring tragedies to pass. But before the story ends 
we have formed a juster estimate of the work of 
the Reverend Dr. Smalley than we had on his first 
introduction to us. 

A pleasant and wholesome story, written with a 
certain prettiness of touch and grace of feeling, is 
that entitled “ Margot.” Its author, Sidney Picker- 
ing, evidently writes from personal knowledge of 
bourgeois Paris—the Paris, that is to say, of third- 
rate but highly-respectable pensions, dismally 
crowded with a heterogeneous swarm of women 
struggling for a livelihood—and there are both 
humour and observation in her descriptions of 
Margot Lee’s existence in the Pension Bourjoli, 
amidst crabbed English spinsters, vivacious American 
art-students, and an olla podrida of nationalities. 
The early chapters of the book disclose to the 
reader the fact that Margot’s life is overshadowed 
by the illegitimacy of her birth. Her father, a 
wealthy English squire whose only lawful child has 
died, is now seeking to repair the wrong inflicted 
upon this unacknowledged daughter, and being too 
ill to go himself in search of her, he sends his 
secretary, Mr. Esdale, to Paris for that purpose. 
The girl, now some five-and-twenty years of age, is 
traced by the young man, who finds her engaged in 
earning her living as an illustrator of books. But 
Margot is both proud and sensitive, and she cannot 
forgive the unknown father whose secret had 
been revealed to her only on the death-bed of the 
penitent woman he had led astray. She haughtily 
repels the peaceful overtures of his emissary, utterly 
refusing to accept any bounty from her father. 
Esdale, almost from the first interview, has begun 
to love the lonely girl, whose delicate pride appeals 
to his chivalrous instincts so powerfully; and Margot 
herself, despite her apparent frigidity, is secretly 
attracted towards him. But she has a reason for 
her coldness of demeanour which forms an insur- 
mountable barrier between them; she is already a 
married woman, though passing as a single one. In 
her young ignorance and simplicity she had made an 
impetuous marriage with a Russian artist named 
Kurt Ernroth, who is now serving a long term of 
servitude in Siberia. With the dawning of her love 
for Esdale, Margot experiences a terrible revulsion 
of feeling from the husband whom she has never 
really loved ; and when news comes to her that he 
is released from Siberia, that he is even now on his 
way to Paris to claim his wife, Margot’s cup of 





bitterness seems to overflow. In what way the 
author contrives to extricate her hapless heroine 
from this miserable predicament we will leave the 
reader to find out. “ Margot,’ though cast on rather 
conventional lines as regards the plot, is a book of 
considerable charm, due to its well-bred simplicity 
of style and delicacy of feeling. The tale is quietly 
pathetic and admirably refined. 


GOLF ONCE MORE. 


Gotr In THEORY AND Practice. By H. 8. C. Everard. 
London : Bell & Sons. 


TuouGuH this volume has been written for beginners, 
it will be found intensely interesting by the most 
experienced in the game. Mr. Everard so charmingly 
colours the bare hints that all can enjoy a careful 


» perusal of the volume. No man has played golf more 


during the past thirty years than the cultured author; 
everyone on St. Andrew’s links knows his red coat 
in fair weather, and his enormous umbrella in foul 
weather; at dinner he will discuss the matches of the 
day, fighting the battle over again; after dinner he 
will practise putting on the ladies’ course; and in 
his dreams he will shake his bed with a Herculean 
swing. Not that he has a good style in driving: 
fortunately he does not describe his own when 
giving elaborate details of the best swing; for his is 
more successful than brilliant. He has seen more 
golf played than any amateur, and he has chronicled 
more than anybody. This volume is the outcome of 
his extensive experience. He is quite aware that 
many admirable books have been written on the 
game; and for beginners that of Willie Park is, 
perhaps, the best; yet Willie’s book wants the re- 
fined charm of this, where not a line need be 
skipped. 

All arts, as all trades, must be learned before 
they are practised; accordingly, Mr. Everard here 
lays down for the beginner some fundamental prin- 
ciples, a knowledge of which is essential to pro- 
ficiency. It is not advisable for a beginner to 
cumber himself with many clubs: have few and use 
them well; but get a good golfer to select them for 
you; he will fit you, as a good tailor does your 
clothes. In olden times the best player would 
confine himself to three or four wooden clubs and 
three iron ones ; nowadays one will see in the bag one 
wooden club and seven iron ones. Yet there were as 
good players in the ‘sixties as now. No doubt one 
likes to see a long drive from a high tee; but what 
of the second shot, which is the most important ? 
This has to be played without a tee. The old 
players used a thin-faced club and no tee—though 
Mr. Everard never saw Captain Stewart, as a rule, 
“throw down his ball on the teeing ground’’—and 
this raised the ball swallow-like, especially against 
the wind; the practice materially helped the player 
through the green. But the modern driver is far 
deeper in the face, and a tee is necessary to prevent 
the ball from diving. The author is indebted to 
Mr. James Cunningham for his valuable sugges- 
tions and for the instantaneous photographs at all 
parts of the game. These excellent drawings most 
materially assist the directions so ably given. The 
quarter game is particularly well described, only it 
is so very difficult to lay down rules which will be 
applicable to all styles. The time was when the 
approach shot was played with the mid-spoon, 
full cleek, full iron, wrist cleek, and wrist iron, 
according to the lessening distance from the hole. 
The most deadly club was the mid-spoon—now 
never seen. Why? Forced long cleek driving, not 
always so accurate, never so graceful, and always 
more destructive to the green, has taken its place. 

Mr. Everard very properly attacks the would-be 
abolitionists of the stimy ; there is no better test of 
skill, nerve, and coolness than in lofting a stimy; 
and all should admire the delicate beauty of the 
stroke. He is right in saying that a bunker is the 
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only place in which the ball must not be hit; one 
must delve straight down behind it some two inches 
and cleave the sand. Experience has taught him 
that the wooden putter is the most deadly, unless 
the green is very keen. The man who can putt can 
play anybody; and nine out of ten matches are 
fought out on the greens. As with all clubs so with 
the putter, the ball should be midway between the 
feet; the club is thus used without a jerk, stopping 
it the moment after impact. His advice as to rest- 
ing the right forearm lightly on the hip is not to be 
advocated. All golfers of experience are at times 
put about with the holing out of a putt, two feet 
six to three feet distant. Asa rule, very few people 
hit this hard enough, because they are afraid of the 
ball running out of holing if they happen to miss. 
Yet Mr. Everard satirises Dr. McPherson for halving 
(instead of winning) a big match at Perth (with 
Tom Morris against Bob Andrews and Andrew 
Strath), by trying to hole “with over-weening pride,” 
and thereby running three or four yards down a 
grassless slope. But in his satire Mr. Everard makes 
a good pun in his quotation from “ Hesiod” : 


“ , Se wv ” , 7” , ,9 
VHTLOL, OVOE LOATW OTW TAEOV HYLLTV TAVTOS. 


There is no doubt that for short putts the cleek— 
not the iron putter—is preferable to the wooden 
putter; for the loft on the face of the cleek puts a 
sort of drag on the ball; and you can therefore hit 
the ball much harder and thereby truer than you 
dare do with a putter. Mr. Everard makes some 
very sensible remarks on the detestable practice of 
counting scores, as a most wretched travesty of 
golf. The best amateurs in olden times never 
thought of breaking the record when in a keen 
match—their sole object was, hole after hole, to gain 
it from their opponent. Beat your manif you can 
and never mind your score, is the only true system ; 
all else is vanity, if not vexation of spirit. His 
concluding hints on etiquette should be studied by 
more than beginners. Of course, no golfer ever 
learnt by books alone; even the best cannot rely 
upon their game unless after six months’ practice. 
But the practical suggestions here given by Mr. 
Everard will put many on the right track, and 
check those who have strayed from it. 


VIRGIL’S PASTORAL POEMS. 
Vrrort’s Ectooves in Enouish Hexamerer Verse. By Rt. Hon, Sir 
George Osborne Morgan, M.P. London: Henry Frowde, 
Tuts admirable version of Virgil's “ Eclogues ” is dedicated by 
the translator to Mr. Gladstone, “ who, throughout his long and 
illustrious life, has known how to lighten the cares of a statesman 
by the recreations of a scholar.” Sir George, in taking the 
pastorals of Virgil as a labour of love for translation, and 
neither the finished Georgics nor the majestic Aneid, has really 
taken Virgil at his worst. Nothing at first sight can well be 
more a matter of surprise than the unique enthusiasm with 
which the Eclogues were first received at Rome, and the 
warm admiration they have won in all succeeding ages of culture, 
embracing as these poems do such utter confusion of native 
and foreign scenery and manners, so much of translation and 
mistranslation from Theocritus, so much of crude conception and 
of unfinished execution. It is said by chemical experts that 
diamonds and other precious stones are materially but charcoal, 
and that they owe their peculiar brightness and their beauty to 
some undiscoverable alchemy of nature; and in like manner it 
might be said that the pastorals of Virgil, however common and 
coarse their material, owe their marvellous beauty and sweetness 
to the transforming magic of the poet's genius, which, with a 
ay | that can be felt though not defined, touches into bright- 
ness like the sunlight all that it shines upon. Now the present 
translator has taken not only the least satisfactory of Virgil's 
poems for translation, but has adopted by far the least satisfactory 
of metrical forms—the English hexameter, so-called—for his form 
of presentation : a form which has failed even inthe gifted hands of 
Longfellow in his “ Evangeline,” and still more recently in Lord 
Bowen’s “truncated hexameter” version of the Eclogues—alien as 
this form is tothe geniusof our language and our poetry, and utterly 
inadequate as it is to give full expression to the exquisite sweet- 
ness of the original music. In most respects, however, in spite 
of hs many difficulties, the present translator has given the 
English reader a truer equivalent of the Virgilian pastoral than 





any other translator. Much of the poet’s feeling, much of his 
sweetness, pathos, and most of his poetical characteristics are 
reflected in this translator's version. Of all Latin poets Virgi| 
is the most alliterative, and more than all, he touches the hea: 
with his tenderness. True to the Virgilian manner are such 
alliterations as ‘‘ sward more soft than the softest of slumber” 
true, too, are such touches of tenderness as the version of tho 
closing lines of the Fourth Eelogue :—- 

Look up with a smile to thy moth: 
Smile away ten long months—ten months of wearisome waiting 
Smile, thou tiny one, smile! Who knows not the smile of a parent 
Neither the board of a god nor the bed of a goddess is worthy.”’ 


‘Smile, thou tiny one, smile! 


It is, however, to be regretted that a beautiful line is oceasion 
ally marred by such weak endings as “ also,” and that “ laurus ” 
is here rendered “laurel” instead of “the baytree,” as Lord 
Bowen rightly renders it. 


AN APOLOGY FOR JUDAISM. 
Tue Apocatyrse or Barvuca. By R. H. Charles, M.A. London 
Adam & C. Black. 

Tuts singular work is a translation from the Syriac, the early 
portion being from the sixth-century manuscript in the Ambrosian 
Library of Milan, and the latter portion from a new and critical 
text based on the manuscript. It is furnished with a most 
instructive Introduction, with a series of explanatory notes and 
full indices. The work is of singular interest and value from a 
literary and a theological standpoint ; it was written in the latter 
half of the first century of the Christian era, and is thus con- 
temporaneous with some parts of the New Testament. Its 
authors were orthodox Jews. It was written by Pharisaic Jews 
as an “ Apology for Judaism,” and, in part, it was an implicit 
polemie against Christianity ; it nevertheless gained a larger 
circulation amongst Christians than amongst Jews, and owed 
its very preservation to the scholarly cares of the Chureh it 
assailed. But in the struggle for life its secret animus against 
Christianity begat an instinctive opposition in Christian circles, 
and so proved a bar to its popularity. Thus the place it would 
naturally have filled was tone by the sister work, 4 Ezra 
This latter work, having been written in some degree under 
Christian inflaences, and forming, in fact, an unconscious con 
fession of the failure of Judaism to redeem the world, was 
naturally more acceptable to Christian readers, and thus, in due 
course, the “‘ Apocalypse of Barach” was elbowed out of re 
cognition by its fitter and stardier rival, all translations, except 
that of a bishop, as it has been wittily said, being lost. Probably 
no work has suffered from translation more than the “ Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch.” The Syriac version, from which the present 
comes, is a version of the Greek, and the Greek was a version 
from the Hebrew original ; and the consequence has been that, 
as the present translator has found, it is exceedingly difficult 
to make good sense of some of the more perplexing passages, 
though every care has evidently been taken by the translator. 
It is impossible to overrate its doctrinal value as setting forth 
the religious convictions of Judaism in the first Christian 
century, against which St. Paul protested, and which throws a 
striking light on St. Paul’s implicit and explicit teaching, in 
connection with the Messiah, fate, free will, and the final 
destiny of the Jewish race. As an instance of this one may 
point to the co-ordination of fate and free will, as maintained by 
the Pharisees and set forth by Baruch, which embodied what 
was conceived to be the Old Testament doctrine of God’s 
omnipotence and man’s responsibility. It ought to be added 
that the notes give ample evidence of wide reading and seru- 
pulous, painstaking criticism, and the book is furnished at its 
close with a useful index of “ Names and Subjects.” 





ORE DEPOSITS. 

A Treatise ON Ore Deposits. By J. Arthur Phillips, F.R.S., ete, 
Second Edition. Re-written and greatly enlarged by Henry Louis, 
M.A., etc. London : 
& Co, 

THis new edition of a standard and important work seems to 
have been prepared with all possible care. Mr, Louis has 
aimed at the best attainable compromise between mere re- 
editing of the original work (published in 1884) and re-writing. 
In the first and much shorter theoretical part on “ Ore Deposits 
in General,” the alterations have been more extensive, mach 
work—especially foreiga—having been done on the subject in 
recent years. The second part, being a record of facts and 
observations on the “Ore Deposits of all the principal Mining 
Regions,” needed little alteration in the way of erasures, since 
observations once made hold good, and “ once lost, ean never 
be restored.” As it stands, it is a most extensive collection of 
information, statistical and other, on every kind of metalliferous 
deposit from every part of the world. The book is indispensable 
for those who wish to have at hand the best knowledge accessible 
about the distribution of metallic ores. 


With Numerous I lustrations. Macmillan 
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